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The Sea Wall and Works for Raising 
the City of Galveston, U.S.A. 


NE of the most 
noteworthy en- 
gineering _struc- 
tures in the United 
States is repre- 
sented by the 
concrete sea wall 
recently completed 
for the protection 

of Galveston from a repetition of the 
disaster of 1900, when the greater part 
of the city was destroyed by the sea 
during a violent West Indian hurricane. 
_ Galveston is the chief commercial city 
in the State of Texas, and is next to 
New Orleans in point of importance 
among the seaports of the Southern 
States. Unfortunately, it is built upon.a 
low sandy spit forming the termination 
of that remarkable series of alluvial bars 
which extend along the Gulf of Mexico 
in almost unbroken line from the mouth 
of the Rio Grande northwards, enclosing 
long narrow lagoons something like those 
to be found behind the Chesil Bank, 
and on the landward side of the spit 
forming the site of “ Bungalow Town ” 
at Shoreham, in this country. 

The city of Galveston is connected 
with the mainland by three railway 
viaducts and a highway bridge. It 
Provicies excellent accommodation for 
shipping, and its only drawback, until 
the building of the sea wall, was the ever- 
Presen'' risk of inundation by the sea. 
At first the work to which we refer com- 
prised only the project of the Galveston 








county authorities for the construc- 
tion of a sea wall, nearly 3:5 miles in 
length, along the south-eastern shore 
and round the eastern extremity of 
Galveston Island, with an apron of 
granite blocks in front and a wide backing 
of earth. behind. In avcordance with 
this scheme, the sea wall would have 
extended from the eastern end of the 
city to the Government reservation on 
the Gulf of Mexico, but it was hoped that 
the United States Government would 
decide to continue the wall along the 
reservation. This hope has been mere 
than fulfilled, for the national Govern- 
ment have already extended the sea wall 
for a length of one mile, and propose to 
continue it to a point beyond the end 
of the reservation, making the ultimate 
length of the coast protection works 
about 6 miles. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment will raise the level of the land 
behind this extension of the wall. 

The original intention of the county 
authorities was simply to back the wall 
with an ample width of earth, but sub- 
sequently it was decided by a commis- 
sion that all the low-lying area behind 
that work should be levelled up, and 
the State Government of Texas agreed 
to make a contribution towards the 
additional expenditure involved. The 
quarter in question has an area of about 
2 square miles, and the average depth of 
the filling will be between 7 ft. and 8 ft. 
In some places, however, as much as 20 ft. 
of material will have to be deposited 
to bring the ground up to the required 
level. 

Fig. 1 is a plan of Galveston Bay 





showing the situation of the city with 
respect to the mainland and the coast 
line before the alterations effected by 
recent encroachments. Fig. 2 is a plan 
giving fuller details of the city, and on 
which are indicated the positions of the 
new sea wall, the Government military 
reservation and jetties, the contractors’ 
temporary canal, and the area to be 
raised by the deposition of fresh material. 
This plan also indicates the former coast 
line and some extensive blocks of build- 
ings that were wiped out by the disastrous 
flood of 1900. 

From the foregoing statement it will 
be seen that the important works to 
which attention is invited in this article 
consist of three parts :— 


(1) The Galveston County Sea Wall. 

(2) The. Government Sea Wall Extension 
and Re-levelling Works. 

(3) The Re-levelling of Galveston City. 


We shall now deal briefly with each of 
these portions of the whole undertaking, 
commencing with the works recently 
completed. 

(1) The Galveston County Sea Wall.— 
This work commences at the landward 
end of the Government Jetty (see Fig. 2), 
running in a straight line for a distance 
of 1,225 ft., taking a curve with a radius 
of 573 ft. for 347 ft., then following a 
straight course, parallel with the trans- 
verse streets of the city, for 1,686 ft., 
and next following straight lines with the 
lengths of 2,849 ft., 5,302 ft., and 5,659 ft: 
respectively, these three sections being 
demarked by two angles, one of 12 deg: 
37 min., and the other of 5 deg. 114 min: 
To provide for the construction of the 
wall, the authorities secured a right of 
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and other buildings. Owing to the effect 
of the flood, the present Jine of mean 
high water is within 50 ft. or 100 ft. 
of the seaward boundary of the right 
of way, and all the land lying outside 
the sea wall has become quite valueless. 
Before the commencement of building 


6 in. diameter tube and a sand pump. 


fine sand existed to a depth of about 26 ft. 
below mean low water level. Below 
this comes a stratum of soft blue clay, 
which is about 15 ft. thick for more than 
half-way along the line of the wall, and 


ranging from 34 ft. to 46 ft. below mean 
low water level. As shown in Fig. 3, 


and the outer face has a curved profile. 
The toe is protected by a granite apron 
extending seawards for a distance of 
27 ft. The back of the wall is vertical, 
and behind it was to have been an earthen 


70 ft. wide at the top, where a carriageway 
and footpaths provide a pleasant seaside 
drive ‘and- -promenade. This. embank- 
ment.is now to be merged into the general 
scheme of re-levelling. The thickness of 
the wall is 16 ft. at the base and 5 ft. 
at the top, its height being 16 ft. or 
17 ft., measured from mean low water 
level. 

The details of construction are shown 
more clearly in Fig. 4, which is a typical 













embankment. 100 ft. wide at the base and | 


way, 150 ft. wide, through land that was | 
formerly covered by blocks of houses | 


Fig. 1. 


cross-section of the wall. Cylindrical 
piles of diameter ranging from 12 in. 


| to 16 in. were used for the foundations, 


the piles being of pine from which the 
| bark had not been removed. The aver- 


operations a series of twenty-nine borings | 
was made, at different points, with a 


By means of these it was found that | 


age length was 44 ft., reduced to 40 ft. 
in places where the red clay was entered. 
The piles were driven in four rows, 4 ft. 
apart centre to centre longitudinally, 
the centres of the piles in each transverse 
row being separated by spaces of 4 ft., 
4 ft. 6 in., and 4 ft. 6 ins, commencing at 
the front. At the back of the front 


longitudinal row of piles a double line 
of sheet piling, 24 ft. deep, was driven 
| and secured by 8 in. spikes to horizontal 


stringers of 4 in. by 12 in. pine planks 


| notched into the back of each round pile. 


somewhat thinner for the remaining | 
length. Hard red clay underlies the | 
latter stratum, and was entered at depths | 


the sea wall is built on a pile foundation, | 





The stringers are held in position by 
g in. diameter bolts and nuts, being 
butted together. at the joints, and each 
end bolted to the circular pile. The 
first line of sheet piles consists of 6 in. 
by 12-in. pine baulks, and the second 
line of 3 in. by 12 in. planks of the same 
material, driven so as to break joint 
with the front layer. In sinking piles 
through the sand the water-jet method 
was used, and in driving them through 
the blue and red clay steam pile-drivers 
were employed, this type of machine 
having a hammer weighing nearly 3 tons, 
and driving the piles 2 in. at each blow. 
The pile-driving.machines were placed on 
rough timber tracks so that they could 
be moved forward with a minimum 
amount of labour as the work progressed. 
In the execution of the work the cylin- 
drical piles were driven in advance of 
the sheet piling, which was put in position 
by a following set of plant. After the 
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piles had been driven to refus.:), the heads 
were sawn off to a height oi» 4 aboy 
‘mean low water level, leaving a te 
projection of 1 ft. above the surface of 
the shore, which was excavated and 
dressed to the required leve! j; readin 
for the building of the sea wall. 
Inspection of Fig. 4 will show that the 
wall really consists of two parts—the base 
and the wall proper. The base is of 
rectangular section measuring 16 ft 
wide by 3 ft. high, its Upper surface 
having a rebate 4 ft. wide by 6 jn, 
deep at the front, and a groove of the 
same dimensions at the centre, to 
afford a key for the upper portion of the 
concrete work, while not entirely pre- 
venting independent movement of the 
two parts. As shown in the drawing 
the projecting heads of the piles are 
enclosed in the concrete of the base. 
For aiding the rapid construction of 
the base the contractors provided a 
portable mixing platform, running on 
rails parallel with the longitudinal axis 
of the wall, and on this was placed a port. 
able concrete mixer fitted with hoisting 
apparatus and moving on rails laid 
.perpendicular.,to..the ,axis..of the wall 
ae nt and othier materials were con. 
veyed to the site by a temporary railway 
and wheeled in. barrows up inclines to 


the platform. This installation ided 
for the depositign end a 
the full width-of ape base, and. as the 


| platform could. be moved forward and 
| backward. without much trouble the 


concrete of the-base was easily laid in 
successive courses 6 In. thick. The 
moulds were.of very simple construction, 
and as the sides were backed with the 
sand of the shore no caulking of the 
joints was required. About 10° ft. run 
of the base was completed daily in 
the manner described, twenty men being 
engaged in preparing the ground and 
erecting the moulds, and thirty men 
in preparing and depositing the con- 
crete. As will be readily understood, 
the rapidity of construction depended 
very much ‘upon the tidal range and 
the levels of the site at different points, 
but .the average quantity of concrete 
laid amounted to about 140 cubic yds. 
daily. . 
The wall proper has a width of 16 tt. 
and a height of 13 ft. above the base, 
the profile of the front being a two 
centred curve, the first are struck with a 
radius of 9-5 ft., and the other with 4 
radius of 25°8 ft. To some extent this 
wall may be regarded as an example 
of concrete-steel construction, inasmuch 
as corrugated steel bars 10 ft. long by 
1} in. square, spaced 3°5 ft. «part long: 
tudinally, are embedded in the art 
at an angle of 30 deg. with the vertica’ 
These bars are for the purpore of ot 
forcing the curved front of the wall, . 
are 15 in. from the surface about te 
middle of their length. While the bas’ 
is a continuous structure, the Upp 
portion of the wall was built n sections, 
each 50 ft. long, connected by —_ 
and grooved joints, the grooves — 
13 ft. in height by | ft. 6 ™ ® : = 
6 in. deep. The 50-ft. sctions oa} 
built alternately. That is to pgs 
sections with a groove at each ¢ ad 
moulded at intervals of 50 ft. py 
each pair being allowed to harden Vt 
fully ten days before the formation 
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a tongued section in the intermediate 
space. This mode of construction per- 
mitted one-half of the total wall length 
to shrink before the remainder was 
added, and thus reduced the space 
between consecutive sections to a mini- 
mum—in fact, leaving no more clearance 
than that absolutely required for subse- 
quent expansion under the influence 
of the sun. 

The contractors’ plant for the upper 
portion of the wall consisted of two 
mixing platforms at different levels, a 
stationary conerete mixer, and two 
steam derricks, the whole mounted on 
railway trucks running on four lines of 
rail at the back of the wall. One of the 
derricks was used for raising materials 
from trucks brought alongside by means 
of the temporary railway, and the other 
for depositing the mixed concrete in the 
moulds. On the upper platform a hopper 
in two compartments was fixed for feed- 
ing the conerete mixer on the lower 
platform, one compartment being filled 
while the other was discharging its 
contents into the mixer. The moulds 
consisted of vertical shuttering at the 
back of the wall, and curved ribs with 
lagging on the curved front, the inner 
surfaces being finished smooth, and the 
joints carefully caulked with hemp. 
The latter precautions were the more 
necessary as a wet mixture of concrete 
was employed. All the conerete used on 
the works was mixed rather wet, the 
specification requiring, however, that no 
more water should be added than the 
concrete would bear without quaking 
while being rammed. The proportions 
adopted were—one barrel of Portland 
cement (380 Ib.), 9 cubic ft. of sand, 
and 22°5 cubie ft. of broken stone. The 
stone used was granite crushed at the 
quarries whence came the blocks for the 
protective apron, and it was specified 
that all stones should be small enough to 
pass through a 2}-in. diameter ring. 

To provide for the passage of water 
from the backing to the shore, 36-in. 
arched culverts were formed in the 
concrete at intervals of 500 ft., and 6-in. 
vitrified drain-pipes were fixed at inter- 
vals of 300 ft. for draining the roadway 
on the top of the embankment. The 
apron in front of the wall consists of 
rough blocks of red granite, about 50 
per cent. of them weighing 200 lb. each, 
and 20 per cent. 1,000 Ib. or more, the 
minimum weight permitted by the speci- 
fication being 18 lb. The stones were 
deposited at random on the sandy beach 
80 as to form a protection 27 ft. wide and 
3 ft. deep after settlement. By placing 
the largest blocks at the top and filling 
the interstices with smaller stones a 
surface was formed which offers com- 
paratively little resistance to the action 
ot the waves. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the sea 
wall may be formed from the following 
“pproximate list of quantities :— : 


Sand exeavation 105,000 cubic yds, 


Conerete av we . 192,110 ‘ 
‘rranite blocks Pea 50,000 * ‘. 
Cvindrical piles .. 2. 17,500 " ° 


“heet piling and stringers 3,870,000 ft. super. 


_ The works were executed from the 
cesigns Of Mr. G. W. Boschke, C.E., of 
(alveston, the contractors being Messrs. 
O'Rourke & Co., of Denver, and the 
contract price about 240,000/. 





(2) The Government Sea Wall Extension 
and Re-levelling Works.—This section of 
the operations in hand for the protec- 
tion of Galveston includes the extension of 
the new sea wall for a further distance 
of about 24 miles, making the total 
length of the protective works nearly 
6 miles: The amount appropriated by 
the United States Government for the 
purpose was about 118,000/. The exten- 
sion along the front of the Government 
military reservation is indicated in Fig. 2. 
Owing to the fact that the area at the 
back of the wall will be generally raised 
to a higher level, no provision was made 
in the contract for an earthen embank- 
ment as in the case of the Galveston city 
wall. Hence the lower cost per mile of the 
Government extension. As the construc- 
tive features of this section of the wall 
are identical with those already described, 
no detailed account is here necessary. 

(3) The Re-levelling of Galveston City.— 
In finally deciding upon this project the 
authorities had in view the desirability 
of raising the low-lying area of the city 
so that even during the most severe storms 
the streets should be free from the danger- 
ous floods experienced in the past, and 
concurrently of providing for the flow 
of rain water and sewage without having 
recourse to a mechanical system of 
drainage. The district in question, with 
the area of 2 square miles, lies consider- 
ably lower than the business quarter of 
the city, and suffered very heavily from 
the storm of 1900. One serious problem 
presented, after the decision had been 
made to raise the grade, was to find a 
suitable source of supply for the filling 
material, of which fully 12,000,000 
cubic yds. were required. To excavate 
so huge a quantity from the district on 
the western side of the city would have 
been very unwise, because that is the 
only direction in which future extensions 
can be made, and if the material were to 
be brought from any considerable dis- 
tance the cost of transport would have 
been a heavy item. Again, any attempt 





to raise the necessary amount of material 
from the bottom of the Gulf of Mexico 
within a practicable distance from the site 
might have involved the serious risk of 
ultimate interference with the stability 
of the new sea wall. After considering 
the question of dredging from the water- 
ways inside Galveston Island, the authori- 
ties came to the conclusion that this 
course could not be recommended in 
view of the hindrance that would be 
caused to navigation, and finally they 
selected as the source of the material 
required the areas indicated on Fig. 2, 
between the Government jetties on 
either side of Bolivar Channel. 

The task of raising from the bed 
of the sea a sufficient quantity of sand to 
cover 2 square miles of land to a mean 
depth of more than 2 yds. would be 
@ large undertaking under any circum- 
stances. In the present case its onerous 
character was increased by the fact 
that the site of the material was situated 
at a distance of at least 4 miles from 
the dumping ground, and consequently 
that ordinary methods of hydraulic 
dredging were not applicable. As only 
two out of 200 contracting firms 
accepted invitations to tender for 
the work, we have additional evidence 
that the difficulties involved were of no 
mean order. Of the two offers received, 
one was at the rate of 1s. 24d. per cubic 
yard, and the other was based on the unit 
price of 9}d. per cubic yard. The latter, 
submitted by Messrs. Goedhart & Bates, 
of New York, was duly .accepted, the 
contract price being 416,150/., including 
the transference of nearly 12 million 
cubie yds. of sand, and all incidental 
works, which involve the moving of an 
additional quantity of some 3 million 
cubic yds. of material within the city 
boundaries. 

The successful conduct and completion 
of the re-levelling works are largelv 
assured by the extensive practical expert- 
ence of the contractors. Mr: P. C. 
Joedhart, who is also associated with 
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Fig. 3. 


the firm of Goedhart Bros., of Diisseldorf, 
Germany, has been engaged in some of 
the largest dredging works in the world, 
among which may be mentioned the 
Dortmund-Ems Canal and the Amster- 
dam-Rhine Canal. Mr. Lindon W. Bates 
has been occupied for many years upon 
important contracts, including the 
Chicago Drainage Canal, and is the 
inventor of a system of hydraulic dredg- 
ing which has been applied to harbour 
improvements in -the United States, 
Belgium, Russia, Egypt, Australia, and 
India. Mr. Bates is also the author of 
a new scheme for the construction of 
the Panama Canal, to which reference 
was made in our issue of June 3. 
Described briefly, the plan proposed 
by the contractors for the execution 


of the Galveston works was to excavate | 


sand from the Bolivar Channel by means 
of hydraulic dredgers, and to transport 
the material in these vessels, by way of 
a temporary canal through the city, to 
selected points whence it would be dis- 
tributed over the area to be covered. 
This programme, having been accepted 
by the authorities, is now in course of 
realisation, and the contractors’ canal 
was completed by the end of March last. 
Its course is indicated in Fig. 2, by which 
it will be seen that the temporary water- 
way commences in the inner deep water 
channel, and, after passing the Govern- 
ment jetty, pursues a course more or less 
parallel with the new sea wall, diverging 
at the end to an approximately central 
position in the area to be re-levelled. 
The length of the canal is nearly 3-5 miles, 
or practically the same as that of the 
sea wall. The canal is 100 ft. wide at 
the bottom, the average depth of water 
is 20 ft., and the maximum width at 
the water line is 200 ft. Two docks are 
provided, at the points indicated on 
Fig. 2, for the purpose of enabling the 
dredging vessels to turn in readiness for 
the outward journey after the discharge 
of cargo. The work of making the canal 
was entrusted to a sub-contractor at 
the rate of 34d. per cubic yard. Hydraulic 
dredgers were employed for removing 
the material, which consisted of fine sand, 
and, except that required for banking the 
channel, was deposited at the back .of 
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| the new sea wall or spread over the 
low-lying area on either side of the 
canal. About 1,500,000 cubic yds. of 
sand were removed during the execution 
of this work, and an equal quantity at 
least. will be necessary for filling up the 
canal after its purpose has been achieved. 

For the first part of its course the canal 
traverses a closely-built portion of the 
city, where several large buildings had 
| to be demolished before the excavation 
| could proceed. Beyond the second angle, 
shown in Fig. 2, its course passes through 
a residential district, where many of the 
houses have been washed away by the 
storm of 1900, and as architects and 
builders have since evinced very little 
|inclination to tempt Providence by 
| building on this area the canal contractors 
experienced very few serious obstacles. 
| The four hydraulic dredgers employed for 
| the removal of sand from the Bolivar 
| Channel are of a type quite new to the 
United States, but already familiar 
to European engineers. One of these 
vessels was built in Holland, and the 
other three, of larger size, were built in 
Germany. All four hoppers crossed the 
Atlantic at some risk, as the design of 
these vessels does not make them at all 
suitable or safe for ocean navigation. 
As a matter of fact, one dredger was lost 
at sea and had to be replaced. It is 
stated that no attempt was made to build 
the dredgers in the United States, as 
no shipbuilding firm in that country had 
ever constructed or could guarantee 
such craft. Hence we see an additional 
reason why the European experience 
and connexions of the contractors were 
of such extreme value in the realisation 
of this great scheme. Each of the 
three larger vessels has a hopper with the 
capacity of about 1,500 cubic yds., filled 
by means of a 33-in. centrifugal pump. 
while sand is discharged by a second 
pump of the same size through pipes 
capable of delivering the material at 
any required point within a radius of 
neatly a_mile in length. The fourth 
dredger is of smaller size and has a hopper 
capable of containing 500 cubic yds., 
with two 22-in. centrifugal pumps, one 











| for filling and the other for discharging 
/sand. All the dredgers are built with 









































Fig. 4. 


hinged bottom openings—an arrangement 
that will considerably facilitate the filling 
of the contractors’ canal when the time 
comes for that operation. 

The capacity of the three larger vessels 
is each from 10,000 to 12,000 cubic yds. 
per day of twenty-four hours, and the 
capacity of the fourth is about 3,500 
cubic yds. in the same period of time, 
making the collective capacity of the 
fleet about 37,000 cubie yds. a day. 
Taking this as a basis it will be seen 
that the actual work of excavation and 
transport could be performed well within 
a@ year, providing no hindrances were 
encountered. But there is a good deal 
to be done in addition to the mere shifting 
of material, and it would scarcely be 
possible to form a reliable estimate as 
to the actual date of completion at the 
present moment. 

Excavation is now being conducted 
at the largest of the three areas shown 
in Fig. 2, and the result will be a material 
improvement of the main entrance 
channel to Galveston Harbour. In dis- 
charging and distributing the sand over 
the area to be raised, the work is being 
conducted in such a way that water con- 
tained in the sand will gravitate back 
to the canal, thus obviating the necessity 
for a system of drainage pipes. The 
final gradient of the land will have a slope 
of 1 in 1,500 from the top of the new 
sea wall. Fully 2,000 buildings will 
have to be raised to the new ground level 
of the city. Many of them will be pulled 
down and rebuilt, but some of the more 
important structures will be lifted bodily 
and provided with new foundations. 
Sewers, gas and water pipes, electric 
light and telegraph cables, and other 
conduits have also to be adjusted to the 
new level, and the same applies to street 
and other railway tracks in the area 
affected. When all is done the ©") 
will still be founded on nothing ~ 
than a spit of fine sand forming @ *™ 
part of the extensive barrier built u P 
along the Gulf of Mexico by the eg 
between alluvium-bearing rivers “"" 
the ocean. The splendid harbour pr 
vided by nature on the landward side “4 
the island was the orly reason for ow 
establishment of an important commer" 
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centre On 80 unstable a basis, and we hope 
that the determined efforts now being 
made to overcome the disadvanta 

of the site will have the effect of placing 
Galveston beyond the reach of any 
further disaster. So far as it is ble 
to judge, this will certainly be the case 
unless in the totally unexpected event of 
q reversal of those great natural forces 
which ages ago raised the sandy shores 


’ of the island above the surface of the sea. 


——+>o—.-— 
NOTES. 


We observe that in the 
A Proposed 
Municipal current number of the 
concert Hall. Wineteenth Century Captain 
Verney goes at length into the proposal 
for a Municipal Concert Hall for 
London (which he has since brought 
up before the London | Council), 
meaning of course a Concert Hall largely 
supported out of public funds, as is the 
case with Opera-houses and concert halls 
in many cities abroad. He suggests that 
the demolition of St. James’s Hall is a 
real loss, and leaves a gap to be filled in 
the provision of another concert hall, 
and that there is thus a reasonable 
opportunity for the new ce, that 
he suggests. We are entirely in favour 
of the idea, but may point out that there 
are two practical considerations to be 
kept in mind. Ist, that the hall should 
not be too large. There is a constant 
tendency to increase the size of concert 
halls, the result of which is that they 
become too large for the proper enjoy- 
ment of music. The Albert Hall is far 
too large; the Queen’s Hall is too large 
for soloists, though it is very good 
acoustically for its size. St. James’s 
Hall was quite large enough, and any 
increase on that size is, from a musical 
point of view, a mistake. 2nd, that the 
orchestra ‘should be properly planned 
under special advice. Architects as a 
tule know nothing about the require- 
ments of an orchestra; the Queen’s 
Hall orchestra is a flagrant instance of 
bad planning ; larger than necessary for 
é band only, not large enough for a band 
and chorus, and with the organ disposed 
in the most unsatisfactory manner 
possible for its effect. We might also 
suggest that if such a hall were built, 
sone attempt should be made at a 
thoughtful and severe scheme of suitable 
decoration, instead of allowing some 
firm of decorators to bedizen it with a 
kind of lacquer of gilding and cupids. 
Captain Verney’s proposal, we regret 
to say, was defeated at the meeting of 
the Council, but it does not follow that 
we lave heard the last of it; and if the 
ile. is to be taken up at all, the points 
We Lave mentioned cannot be too soon 


enioreed. 





A propos of our Note last 

Roads. week on the treatment of 
the roads, it may be noted 

ths’ the Cuckfield Rural District Council 
ar cbout to experiment on the highway 
Wii @ view to providing dustless and 
miiiless roads. The system to be tried 
‘se which dispenses with all binding 
mi'erial, a granite road being rolled and 
shiped up, and then topped with granite 
chipings, some of them tarred. This 
Tour, it Is estimated, will cost 277. per 





mile more than those now in use, and 
as the cost of the roads in the various 
counties varies between 80/. and 150/. 
a mile, it will be seen that ratepayers 
may expect to’ be called upon for an 
additional twenty-five per cent. or so. 
Iron roads made up with no binding 
material will prove extremely trying to 
the feet of horses when going above a slow 
pace. The societies interested in horses 
should carefully watch these experiments 
on the roads—in some instances the 
material used is too soft, and increases the 
draught, in others it is far too unyielding 
and hard, and it should be made certain 
that the living means of traction will 
not be made sufferers by the mechanical 
substitute before any universal scheme 
is adopted. 





Foreign MANY people who have faith 

Cement: in the efficacy of Acts of 

* Wersiné- Parliament entertain ‘ the 
belief that all foreign goods must be 
marked with the name of the country 
whence they emanate. Foreigners are 
far more serpentine in their wisdom— 
a fact of which one more proof is given 
by the information that has recently 
reached us concerning the tactics of 
some Belgian cement manufacturers. 
It is a very general practice in a} parts 
of the world to employ the word “ Port- 
Jand ” as an adjective, and to this there 
can be no possible objection. When 
admiration for the English language leads 
foreign cement makers to describe their 
products as “ Portland cement,” and 
to add such qualifications as “ Castle 
Brand,”’ “‘ speciai quality,” “ trade mark,” 
and the like, it is really time to make a 
protest. This is still more necessary in 
view of the fact that except in cases 
where the full names or full initials 
of the English importer are stated the 
Commissioners cf Customs decline to 
carry out the obvious intention of the 
Merchandise Marks Act that all foreign 
products shall bear the name of the 
country where they have been made. 
Belgian cement manufacturers know 
this idiosyncrasy, and several of them 
are trading upon it with undoubted 
ability. We all know the loopholes that 
exist in many Acts of Parliament, 
and also that the official mind is far too 
ready to discover and widen such outlets. 
If the Customs authorities are justified 
in the present instance the Act should 
certainly be amended at once. But 
we cannot understand why they should 
ever have become conscientious objectors 
in a way that could only injure British 





industries and benefit fraudulent 
foreigners. 
The GENERAL satisfaction will 


Metropolitan be felt by residents in the 
Chimney. North-West of London that 
the Willesden District Council have laid 
informations relative to the smoke shaft 
at Neasden, with the — that Poa 
responsible ons have been 
387. and “we a to pay a like number 
of guineas for costs. It was urged 
by the defence that an expert brought 
from America had so far been unsuccessful 
in stopping the emission of black smoke 
from the offending chimney. Further 
steps are now being taken, and we hope 
they will assume the form of improved 
furnace construction, for the existing 





unsuitability of this. detail is most 
probably the originating cause of the 
nuisance. To burn bituminous coal under 
water-tube boilers, as used at Neasden, 
without an undue production of smoke, 
specially designed furnaces are absolutely 
necessary. The most successful type 
yet introduced is that adopted at Ken- 
sington, and described on p. 279 of our 
present volume. 





os We do not know why the Ayr 
“auld Brig.” Lown Council should have 
thought it advisable or in 
accordance with the fitness of things to 
submit the reports of various more or less 
eminent professional civil engineers to the 
head of a contracting firm in the person of 
Sir William Arrol. It is quite true that 
Sir William has had much valuable 
experience as a constructor and erector 
of steel bridges, including foundation and 
masonry work, but surely a great slight 
was put upon purely professional men 
by the reference of their reports to a 
contractor for adjudication. Architects 
would not like their schemes handed over 
in a similar way to builders, nor physi- 
cians their prescriptions or diagnoses 
to a dispensing chemist. The award 
given relative to the “ Auld Brig of Ayr” 
was to the effect that nove of the pro- 
posals made would remove the difficulty 
of the reconstruction. This seems to 
us a somewhat ambiguous and irrelevant 
expression, and it is very satisfactory to 
find that, on the motion of Mr. Treasurer 
Tait, the Council agreed that operations 
on the bridge should be delayed for a 
period of four months to allow the 
public an opportunity of providing the 
means for restoration, and the experts 
consulted an opportunity of satisfying 
the Council that the methods proposed 
for the restoration and preservation of 
the structure would be such as to ensure 
permanency. 


The Society fur In reference to the same 
po yreter ar subject, it is to be regretted 
Buildings. that a body with such useful 

objects in view as the Society for the 

Protection of Ancient Buildings does 

not manage its business with more 

savoir-faire. In the Times of the 6th inst. 
was inserted a letter from the Secretary 
on the subject of the Auld Brig of Ayr. 

As noted above, the Town Council 

some time ago obtained the advice 

of several engineers on the matter 
of this bridge, and gave full con- 
sideration to their reports. The Secre- 
tary of the above Society appears to be 
quite ignorant of these facts, for after 
stating that his Society instructed an 
engineer to report on the bridge, and 
that his report was in favour of retaining 
it, he goes on to say that as the repair 
will cost less than a new bridge “it 
seems impossibie that the Town Council 
can come to any other decision than to 
retain Burns's bridge.” The Town 

Council practically came to this decision 

two or three weeks ago, and at their 

meeting this week ratified it in spite of 

Sir W. Arrol’s adverse opinion; and the 

suggestion that the Council may still be 

of opinion that a new bridge should be 
built is unfair to a municipal body 
which has shown itself open to outside 
suggestion and advice. ith the best 
intentions in the world, the Society for 
Cc 
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the Protection of Ancient Buildings has, 
from time to time, by want of tact, 
minimised the general value of its work 
in more than one instance. 





The Royal THE Report of the special 
Agicultural committee of the Royal Agri- 
% cultural Society which was 
5 otra to consider the present position 
of this important body was adopted at 
a meeting of the Council last week. 
Two only of the recommendations of the 
committee come within the province 
of this journal—the proposal to sell 
Park Royal, and to sell Harewood House, 
Hanover-square, or to let part of it. 
The purchase of Park Royal has been 
unfortunate, and it is clear that agri- 
cultural shows near London will not pay. 
But it does not appear very prudent 
to be in a hurry to part with the Park 
Royal Estate. The original vendor has, 
after a lapse of time, an option of repur- 
chase, and it is obvious that in time the 
property must become of value as build- 
ing land. As regards Harewood House, 
it is probable that offices could be found 
at less cost in other parts of London, and 
that a remunerative “‘deal” might be 
made in respect of Harewood House, which 
has an admirable West End position. But 
whether the sale of Park Royal now or 
some years hence and the vacating of 
Harewood House will set the Society 
on its legs is not a matter for discussion 
here. What we have to take note of 
is the intention of the Society to dispose 
of its present property—a step of some 
importance and interest to Londoners, 
and one which is momentous in the 
history of the Society itself, for it is 
in a clearly critical state. This move 
may, if part of other businesslike plans, 
prove the salvation of the Society, or 
it may be not more in the result than 
another movement towards a_ final 
though perliaps still distant crash. 





Harewooa HAREWOOD House, referred 
me. MN to in the preceding Note, was 
built at the time of the 
laying out of the square in 1718-9; 
the original elevations, one being 
that in Harewood-place, may be seen 
in the earlier views of the square 
published by Sutton Nicholls in 1720 
(first state) and 1754, by Overton in 
1727, and by others. The brothers 
Adam designed in or after 1776 the 
present two fronts, with pilasters, a 
rounded bay, stables, etc., for the Duke 
of Roxburghe, and _ redecorated the 
interior. After the death, in 1804, of 
the Duke of Roxburghe, the house was 
purchased by Edward, first Earl of 
Harewood. Adam’s drawings stated that 
the new fronts were to be covered with 
the “ Liardet ” stucco, the invention of 
which formed the subject of a leading 
case—Liardet v. Johnson—the brothers 
Adam being virtually the plaintiffs. 
The west front, as altered by them, is 
depicted in an aquatint published in 
1800 by T. Malton. 


Bishopsteignton Toe Trustees for a new 
Pi Wesleyan chapel at Bishop- 

steignton advertised, it 
appears, in the western daily papers 
inviting architects to compete for a new 
Wesleyan Chapel and Schools. An 





architect who wrote for particulars 
received only the following in reply :-— 
“ Teignmouth, October 5, 1905. 
“Dear Srex,—In reply to yours to hand the 
Trustees propose to erect a chapel to seat 150 
and school for eighty, with two classrooms and 
the usual water-closets, ete,, in the village of 
Bishopsteignton, and invite suitable designs and 
for same, 
* Plans to be sent to [address given] on or 
before December 1, 1905.” 


This appears to be all the information 
it was thought necessary to give; no 
plan of the site was sent, no cost men- 
tioned, and of course no mention of a 
professional assessor. If the Trustees 
were so unacquainted with the necessary 
method of procedure in such a case, 
surely they should have taken some 
expert advice before advertising a com- 
petition. 





The At the Leicester Galleries 
Lalecster there is in the large room 

a very good collection of 

landscapes by Mr. Weedon, one of the 
best of our contemporary water-colour 
artists, who keeps up the best English 
traditions of pure water-colour style. 
There is no conventionalism in these 
works, none of the over-finish which robs 
water-colour of its best qualities of 
breadth and aerial effect. The fine 
character of the skies in many of these 
works is particularly noticeable, as in 
“Moorland, North Wales” (9); 
** Bosham, Sussex ” (25); ‘“‘ The Borders 
of the New Forest” (33); “ The White 
Cottage ”’ (20); and others. Like one or 
two other water-colour artists of the 
same school—Collier and Wimperis, for 
instance—Mr. Weedon has a predilection 
for subjects with a flat landscape and a 
large expanse of sky, in the treatment of 
which there is so much scope for the free 
and broad washes of colour which repre- 
sent the most characteristic quality of 
water-colour painting. “‘ Bringing down 
Sheep from the Hills, Argyllshire” (47), 
one of the finest in the collection, shows 
a remarkable effect in the treatment of 
the mountain partially veiled in passing 
clouds ; “ Mountain and Mist” (57) is 
another very powerful work of the same 
character; and in “An Autumn Day 
on the Moors” (55) the succession of 
distances, fading off into a mere faint 
silhouette in the’ most distant hill, 
is beautifully managed. Every drawing 
is worth looking at, but among some 
others which pleased us especially are 
“An April Evening” (11); ‘ Cader 
Idris” (31); and the small dark land- 
scape, grand in effect in spite of its small 
size, called “A Sussex Common”? (34). 
In the adjoining room is a collection of 
drawings by Mr. Reginald Barratt, 
chiefly of Venice, some of them not new 
to us. Mr. Barratt is an artist who has 
the faculty of painting architectural 
subjects so as to convey the full delicacy 
and minuteness of detail without ever 
lapsing into hardness or mechanical effect 
—a very unusual attainment. Possibly 
the warm glow which suffuses all his 
Venetian scenes is a little exaggerated ; 
but there is no doubt as to the treatment 
of the architecture, both as to colour and 
texture. Nothing could be more true, 
for instance, than the treatment of the 
marble and brick in the Palazzo Samudo 
(1); of “The Bronze Flagstaff” @) 
and of the bronze horses in front of St. 
Mark’s (15); on the excellence of this 





latter drawing we have comment. on 
& previous occasion. The collection 
includes some subjects of Moorish »:chj. 
tecture, the best of which is the jp: rior 
of the mosque at Cordova (27) 4 
study “On a Venetian Canal” (3) js 
among the best things, also a s)al] 
drawing of a most delightful Dutch 
mill at Vollendam. In the same room 
is a collection of landscapes by Mr: 
Alfred Powell. These are good land. 
scapes; in “ Moorland, Cwn-y-Glo” (59) 
the hills are very carefully drawn and 
modelled ; but a comparison between 
these and Mr. Weedon’s drawings 
illustrates the difference between well 
executed conventional water-colour and 
that free and broad handling in which 
every touch tells; 





THE Society of 25 English 

a Painters, the Diet of 
which was noted in our 

columns a few weeks ago, is holding its 
first exhibition at the Dowdeswell 
Galleries. It is not very easy to under- 
stand on what principle or with what 
special motive the Society was formed: 
Most of the members seem to belong 
to what we may call the camp of the 
irreconcilables—those who are defiant 
of the ordinary methods of art ; but then 
how are we to account for the presence 
of Mr. Melton Fisher and one or two others 
whose walk is more in the regular paths ? 
There is a good deal of eccentricity in 
the collection ; a good deal of powerful 
work which has a beauty of its own, and 
a good deal in which beauty is entirely 
wanted. Mr. Hornel, who seems to be a 
follower of that wrong-headed painter, 
Monticelli, paints a picture of children 
and flowers which looks like a piece of 
drugget, or like a kind of inlay in which 
background and foreground are on the 
same plane. He seems to have a follow- 
ing ; to our eyes it is a diseased form of 
art. Mr. Hill’s “ Harlech ” (3), showing 
a hill and castle against a golden evening 
sky, is a fine composition of a defiant 
originality ; the distance on the right does 
not separate itself sufficiently from the 
foreground. Mr. Alfred Withers’s brown 
landscapes we have always admired 
for their power of composition, in spite of 
the absence of Nature’s colour; “Le 
Pont du Massacre, Chartres” (9) 15. 
good example, and his painting of 
“The Mill of Muids”’ (11), a picture all 
foreground, is at all events forcible 
as a realistic representation. Mr. 
Hughes Stanton’s “ Evening, Studland, 
Dorset ” (10) is a really fine landscape 
in a less defiant style ; and Mr. Bertram 
Priestman’s “ An Old Mill” (40) is also a 
fine work. Some others which we do not 
care to particularise are positively \:'y ; 
and even in. regard to such a free ind 
clever sketch as Mr. Priestman’s “A 
Rough Sea ” (54), one may ask—is | 4 
thing to exhibit? It is very good « 4 
painter's memorandum, but it ha» 
claim to bea picture, and there are ot ** 
of which the same may be said. ©’ 
Cecil Rea’s “ A Nocturne” (71) 5 — i 
colour, and colour is so rare in the «7 
tion that one may be thankful for *»'. 
but the drawing of the left leg 0 "” 
figure is surely very unsatisiactor), 
or the attitude very strained and 
natural. Mr. Dudley Hardy's two |‘ 


10 





interiors with figures (2 and 78). '" “ 
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‘ vather Dutch style, are very good. But 


if this exhibition is to be taken as a 
sample of what the 25 have to give us, 
we can hardly see that it a its 
sepirate existence. It-is in fact a little 
too much like a second edition of the 
New English Art Club. 





— = a fey _— 
‘shi colour drawings by : 
me ee Jeffcock, at the 

Modern Gallery in Bond-street, is an 

interesting one; the small drawings— 

mostly Jandseape sketches, are in a free 
and broad style and give evidence of being 
direct and honest transcripts from Nature. 

Some of those on the Norfolk coast— 

“View of West Runton” (5), which 

has a very fine sky, and “A Sunny 

Morning Towards Overstrand” (10), 

give the character of that part of the 

coast very truly. Among others of 
the best are “Cloud Effect, Barmouth 

Estuary” (8); “Birch Trees” (53) ; 

“Cromer from the Shore” (57); 
“Rolling Clouds” (62); and one (82) 
which, though not so named, is evidently 
the old round church tower of Sidestrand, 
now near the edge of the cliff which has 
for years been falling away, and will 
presently carry the old tower down with 
it. If Mr. Jeffcock is on that part of the 
coast again, he should try what he can 
make of Happisburgh with its grandly 
placed church—a landmark for many 


miles. 
ee oe coe 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue annual general meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association was held on Friday at 
Tufton-street, Westminster, S.W., Mr. E. 
+ Dawber, President, in the chair. 

he minutes of last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, and a long fist of nomina- 
tions having been read, the following gentle- 
men were elected members—i.e., Mr. ° H. 
Atkinson (London), and Mr. H. 8, Sawyer 
(Winchester). 

Mr. H. Tanner, jun., hon. secretary, read 
the letter of the scrutineers appointed to 
examine the votes received in reference to 
the substitution of the word “Council” for 
“Committee” wherever it occurs in the by- 
laws ; 149 voting papers were received, seven 
were rejected as invalid, 137 were in favour 
of the alteration, and five against it. 

On the proposal of the President, Mr. J. J. 
Burnet was elected a member by acclamation. 

Chairman remarked that now, with one 
exception, all the members of the Council of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects 
were members of the Association, and that 
that exception once was a member. He 
hoped he would soon rejoin. 

_ It was announced that the following re- 
Instatements had taken place, i.e., Messrs. 

L. Forbes, R. G. Elwes, A. C. R. 
Mackenzie, and W. E. Monro. 

Mr. A. Maryon Watson, hon. secretary, 
announced a visit to Letchworth Garden 
City on October 14; and a visit to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum on October 21, 
4 kind permission of Sir Aston Webb, R.A. 
embers to meet at the clerk of work’s office 
mM Cromwell-road at 2 p.m. 
ak Tanner announced a Camera and 
ychus Club meeting on October 17, when a 
Paper will be read by Mr. Ernest Marriage 
on o “Sculptures of Chartres,” at 7.30 p.m. 
re 8 eting of the Discussion Section will 
_ * | on October 25. Papers by Messrs. 
a | Waring and C. H. Wainwright on 

Cas ent and Lead Lights,” at 7.30 p.m. 

a Distribution of Prizes, ete. 

i President then distri rizes 
7 etc., as follows :— ee 

AA ravelling studentship, i 
ce Reo A pe eee 
Bull ce, value 101, 10s., ‘and silver Medal. A : 


nister Fletcher B: . 
Watso, Hart, medal and ‘ch que; Andrew Ohive 
P. K. 


Prize, ive 6/, 58, F. %. Bush; hon. mention, 


Kipps; Banister Fletcher Bursary, value 25 guineas, 
and medal, A LS Kexei oe eal Unica _ 
pany s ze, Value og . : ngton; A.A. 
scholarship, value 51. 5s., C. R. Davy. 

Studio. 

Travelling studentship, value 151. Not awarded. 
Division 1.—Prize for study of old work, volume of 
Division 1.—F. T. Bush, Prize for study of old work, 
volume of A.A. sketch book; T. Braddock, dra 
and sketches of ornament, volume of A.A. sketch 
book; T. Braddock, pesapestive. volume of A.A. 
sketch book; P. K. Kipps, design, volume of A.A. 
sketch book, and hon. mention in Andrew Oliver 
prize. Division IL. —T. L. Dale, design, volume of 
A.A, sketch book; V. G. Santo, ornament. volume 
of A.A. sketch book; B. E. Atkinson, H. D. Ward, 
commendations 

School ef Design. 


Elementary Class—1, A. L. Snow, prize value 

S quae and bronze medal; 2, R. J. Casement, 
ificate. Advanced Class.—D. G. Round, prize, 

value 2/1. 128. 6d., bronze medal, and pass for model- 
ling class; Alick Horsnell, Em. value 21. 12s. 6d., 
bronze medal, and pass for modelling class for 
advanced class of design (0eq.). 

Order oj Merit. Lectures. Division 1.: Greek 
and Roman Orders.—1, G. H. Yeoman, book prize; 
2, A. H. etl R. J. Hill, P. May. Elem 
Construction.—1, C. R. Davy. book ze; 2. G. H. 
Yeoman; 3, A. J. Perrin. nglish rchitecture.—1, 
C. R. Davy, book prize; 2, P. ; 3, LL. Jeeves, 
Medieval and Renaissance—i, A. H. Boownrigg, 
book prize; 2, W. H. E. berts; 3, L. L. Jeeves. 
Elementary Physics.—1, C. R. Davy, book prize; 2, 
J. 8. Cable; 5, W. E. Woodin. Geometry.—1, J. B. 
Healing, book prize; 2, G. H. Yeoman; 3, E. F. 
ae sare Lectures. Division I1.: Materials.—1, 
T. S. Attlee, book prize; 2, V. G. Santo; 3, W. A. 
Wilson. Constraction— 1, V. G. Santo, book prize; 
2, G. L. Alexander; 3, S. H. J. Murch. Drainage 
and Water ar, I. T. Sifton, book prize; 
2, §. H. J. Murch; 3, T._ 8. Attlee. Ventilation, 
sdgetiog. and Heating.—1, I. T. Sifton, book prize; 
2, 8. H. J. Murch; 3, V. G. Santo. Professional 
Practice—1, 8. if. J. Murch, I, T. Sifton, book 
prize; 2, V. G. Santo, 3, J. R. Hobson. Land Sur- 
veying and Levelling —1, J. F. Schneider, book 
prize; 2, B. Oliver; 3, J. H. Dahil. 

Day School. 

First Year—E. Stanley Hall, book prize for first 

lace in history and construction tests : V. C. Batalha- 
Reis, volume of A.A. sketch book for first place 
in freehand drawing tests; S. R. Adams, book 
prize for best work in studio during the whole 
session; W. J. Jones, master’s prize for essay. 
Drawings selected for presentation to school 
folio: — V. C. Batalha-Reis, E. Stanl : 
S. R. Adams. Second Year—W. W. Scott-Monerieff, 
travelling studentship, value 15l., for studio work 
during session 1904-05, holiday work daring three vaca- 
tions, and general ee: Xs ee Wes Grant, extra 
studentship, value 5/., for general excellence in studio 
and holiday work; T. F. W. Grant. end of session 
test, special prize offered by Mr. Hugh P. G. Maule, 
design for “A bee Hall"’ (award made by Mr. 
Guy Dawber); A. G. Blackford, H. I. Merriman, 
W. W. Scott-Moncrieff, bracketed second; A. N. 
Peckham, third; H. I. Merriman, prize for studio 
and excellence in draughtsmanship; R. C. Coulson, 
hon. mention. Drawings selected for presentation 
to school portfolio: W. W. Scott-Moncrieff, T. F. W. 
Grant, H. I. Merriman, R. C. Coulson. 

Evening Continuation School. 


A. Welford, book prize; J. K. Ground, book prize; 
. St. J. Makin, book prize. 

President's Address. 
The President then delivered the follow- 
ing address :— 

Gentlemen,—A year has passed since I had 
the honour of addressing you from this chair 
—a year that has not been without its effect 
upon our Association, as it marks the first 
session in our new premises, and puts the 
seal of success upon our endeavours. 

Before proceeding further, I must sincerely 
thank you for the honour conferred upon me 
in being chosen as your president for a 
second year. The office is no light one, and 
the responsibilities and anxieties are A ry 
yet it is a labour of love, and one I 
feel sure no one amongst us who has the 
welfare of the Architectural Association at 
heart would wish to shirk. I would also 
take this opportunity of very cordially 
thanking my colleagues on the council and 
the secretary and his staff for their kindly 
help and consideration, without which it 
would have been very difficult for me to 
have carried through the work of the past 


session. : 

To the retiring hon. secretary, Mr. Louis 
Ambler, our thanks are due for the un- 
remitting attention and zeal he has shown 
in the services of the Association, and also 
to Mr. Francis Hooper, our hon. treasurer, 
who retires from editorship of A.A. 
Journal, a post which he has so ably filled 
since March, 1905. 

I hardly think that the general body of 
members realise the amount of business and 
work that has to be done in connexion with 
the Assdciation. This has largely and 
inevitably increased with the a 
of our educational programme, and is being 
dealt with in a manner most creditable to 


G 





The New Premises. 


A year ago we congratulated ourselves 
upon entering into these new buildings, and 
I ventured to predict a brilliant future for 
the Architectural Association on this im- 
a turning point in its career. This is 

ing amply justified, for not only are we 
well established in our new home, but our 
membership is still increasing and our various 
schools and classes are in a sound and 
healthy condition. All this is particularly 
pleasing, but we may congratulate ourselves 

et further, for the burden of debt that 
ung around us a year ago im connexion 
with these undertakings is being rapidly 
cleared away, so much so that the Associa- 
tion may look forward in a short time to 
being free from any pecuniary liabilities. 

At the commencement of last session we 
were not in a position to ascertain our exact 
indebtedness, as the various accounts were 
not then obtainable, but we now know 
the cost, including all legal and incidental 
expenses in connexion with the new pre- 
mises, has been 10,240/. Qs. 10d. 

As you know, a generous friend made an 

offer of 1,000/. provided our debt was cleared 
off by the end of last session, and although 
we were unable to do that, I had the 
privilege of announcing at our annual dinner 
in May last that this conditional offer had 
been converted into a gift, and it gives me 
further pleasure to tell you that we have 
‘received this 1,000/., and that our generous 
friend is Mrs. Arthur Cates. It was a kind 
and graceful act on her part, and I feel sure 
the Association will join with me in giving 
our most sincere and hearty thanks to Mrs. 
Cates for her donation. In addition to this, 
since last October we have had promised 
and actually collected no less than 
1,9617. 19s. lid., including a grant of 
5271. 1s. 3d. from our General Fund, 
reducing our indebtedness at the present 
moment to the comparatively smal] amount 
of 1,0197. 12s. 10d. 

Gentlemen, this is a record to be proud of, 
and one that is worthy of the energy and 
perseverance of the Architectural Associa- 
tion. It speaks most eloquently for the 
esprit de corps that exists in our profession, 
for it was no light matter for a body such 
as this, without either official or State recog- 
nition, not only to embark on such a scheme, 
but to attempt to raise so great a sum of 
money. 

All anxiety, therefore, as to the Associa- 
tion continuing its work under a burden of 
debt may be dismissed from our minds, and 
to no one, I feel gel = a more 

ifying than to our old friend and past- 
Ler Mr. W. Howard Seth-Smith, to 
whose initiative and enthusiasm the scheme 
was very largely due. It is not my intention 
during the forthcoming session to make any 
further appeals, as I am convinced the 
members of the Architectural Association 
will themselves see that so small an amount 
is cleared off. 

Deceased Members. 

During the past year we have lost by 
death an unusually large number of mem- 
bers, no less than fifteen, amongst them 
being two past-presidents, Mr. Thos. Blas- 
hill and Mr. John Norton, who, with Mr. 
C. B. Arding, our oldest member, and Mr. 
C. Forster Hayward, had all belonged to 
the Association for upwards of half a cen- 
tury; also Mr. J. K. Colling, who was 
hon. secretary as far back as 18650. 
Only a few weeks ago, the profession 
dialent the loss of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
who had been a member since 1866. He was 
one of our most distinguished members, who 
took a deep interest im our work and pro- 
gress to the close of his life. We have also 
lost Mr. John Leaning, our former lecturer 
on quantity surveying, and Mr. W. Aston 
Jones, who was one of the assistant masters 
in the day school, and Mr. Francis W. 
Bedford, whose untimely end we all regret, 
as he was an architect of culture and wide 
views, and one putting his mark upon the 
work of the day. 

Successes of Members. 

But, although this is a sad_ record, 
on the other hand we have much that 
is pleasurable to dwell upon. First and 
foremost, we all delight in the honour that 
has been so worthily bestowed on — 





all concerned. 


president, Sir Aston Webb, R.A., 
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whom in this room it would be quite un- 
gas ag! | for me to speak. : : 

Mr. John Murray, one of our vice-presi- 
dents, has been inted Surveyor to the 
Crown, so that who meet him in his 
official capacity can look forward to sympa- 
thetic treatment at his hands. Hardly a 
week passes but the professional journals 
announce the success of one or other of our 
members, an? it would not be an exaggera- 
tion to say that, with few exceptions, nearly 
all of those who are doing good and thought- 
ful work are either members of the Archi- 
tectural Association or have been in the past. 
Notable amongst those who have gained dis- 
tinction during the past year are Messrs. 
Lanchester & Rickards, Messrs. W. A. Pite 
& Balfour, Mr. Hare, Mr. Arnold Mitchell, 
and Messrs. Warwick & Hall, and others 
too numerous to mention. 


The Day School. 

The success of the day school, under Mr. 
Maule and his assistants, has been phe- 
nomenal, and the work that is being carried 
on there is a source of real gratification. 
The opportunity students have of obtaining a 
grounding in the rudiments of their work, a 
direction in the right path of learning, is of 
incalculable benefit, and it would, indeed, be 
a great advantage to those whose future lives 
are cast in the provinces if they also could 
reap the benefit of these classes and undergo 
a systematic training before returning to take 
+ up their labours in the country. it would 
5. enable them not only to enjoy the companion- 
*i ' ship of their fellow-students, but to gain 

i knowledge that would never be forgotten. 


; The Board of Architectural Education. 

The Board of Architectural Education, as 
you know, have, within the last few months, 
formulated a syllabus and rt upon 
architectural training, which doubtless will 
be adopted by all the recognised institutions 
throughout the country. 

I cannot sufficiently express my opinion 
that this is by far the most important step 
towards the advancement of architectural 
education that has ever been taken, and it 
must be a source of great satisfaction to all 
interested in the practice of architecture, 
and particularly to the founders of the day 
school. 

The Association has readily acquiesced in 
F the recommendations of the Board, whose 
syllabus, agreeing very nearly with that 
followed in the day school has adopted, 
so that our own system of training now co- 
ordinates very closely with others, yet main- 
‘ taining absolutely its individuality as a 
school, which is the primary object of the 
Association. Sir Aston Webb and Mr. Basil 
Champneys have been appointed visitors, a 
selection that is particularly pleasing, and 
can but result in the prosperity of the school. 
as both are in sympathy with our ideas and 
methods. 

The council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, on the recommendation of 
the Board of Examiners, has resolved that 
the drawings.done by students in the day 
school during the first and second years may 
be submitted by candidates for the inter- 
mediate examination instead of the usual 
testimonies of study, and eventually we — 
that our students who have completed the 
four years’ course in the day and evening 
schools may be exempted from passing the 
intermediate examination on the same lines 
as at Liverpool and elsewhere. 

And here I would wish again to express 
the thanks of the Association to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects for their 
generous annual donation and great interest 
in our educational work. 









































































































Classes, etc., of the Association. 

Last session we established an evening 
continuation school, under the mastership of 
Mr. T. Frank Green, for the purpose of 
enabling more of those students who had 
passed through the two years’ course and 
had entered offices, to carry on their work 
without intermission. The experiment was 
thoroughly successful, though, naturally, the 
numbers were limited. This session, how- 
ever, we expect to do much better and to 
make this course, which is so indispensably 
an adjunct to office training, one of our 
most important ones. Now, I venture to | 
think that is a good deal to have accom- 
plished in ome year, and is gratifying 
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evidence that the educational work of the 
Association is recognised as a very important 
factor in the architectural training of the 
country. ie 

The studio work—the real foundation work 
of the Association—has also done well under 
our old friend Mr. Lewis, but several of the 
other classes have not met with the — 
they should, notably the modelling class 
under Mr. Pomeroy. This is to be regretted 
when it is considered how essential it is for 
students to study the use of ornament, the 
drawing and proper disposal of which is 
most important to architects. Some day I 
trust the Association may be able to estab- 
lish a class for drawing and modelling from 
the life, which is an invaluable aid to learn- 
ing proportion. 

advanced and elementary classes of 
design also have not been so well attended, 
although the quality of the work done was 
extremely good. The cause may be that 
either the subjects set are too large and dis- 
courage students at the outset, so that, the 
give up altogether, or, perhaps, that so muc 
time has to be given up to the preparation 
of the institute testimonies of study that all 
leisure is occupied. 

I feel that it would be better that such 
subjects should be selected as could easily be 
dealt with by students in the time at their 
disposal, and that they should be set by the 
visitors who will eventually criticise the 
designs. These classes are of such great 
value in enabling students to benefit by the 
help and advice of some of the best archi- 
tects of the day that it seems.a pity more 
do not take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities, and I hope that the changes indi- 
cated, which will carried into effect this 
session, will result in a return to the time 
when ‘these classes were very popular. 

It is a matter for regret that only one 
competitor came forward for the Association 
travelling studentship, as this makes it dull 
both for the Association and the student. 
It is such an admirable prize, and the work 
that has to be done is evidence of such all- 
round knowledge and efficiency, that I trust 
in future it will be better competed for. 

The whole teaching of the Association is 
becoming so widely known that it is already 
a recognised practice for students from New 
Zealand, Australia, and the other colonies 
who come over to this country to become 
members in order to further their education. 


The Old and the New Association. 
On the other hand, it has not been possible 
to do all these things without some few 


detractors, and there are critics who decry 


our work and say that the Association has 
no right to launch out into these a 
educational schemes. They urge that the old 
feeling of comradeship is being swamped 
under this new régime, and that we are 

ming merely an educational machine, 
quite different from the original idea of its 
— 

Well, gentlemen, to some extent, perhaps, 
this may be so, and when the Association 
numbered some few hundreds ee 
this idea of mutual help and teaching i 
on by its own members was admirable and 
worked well. There can be no doubt that it 
tended to bind the students of those earl 
days together, and fostered a sense of aoe 
fellowship that, in some degree, may be 
absent to-day. But every other profession is 
pushing forward on the road of knowledge 
and giving greater educational facilities for 
its students. It is not, therefore, a time for 
architecture, which has so lagged behind in 
the past, to stand still and see other institu- 
tions outrival it in the field of education. 

With our membership nearly 2,000, the 
Association had to face the altered condition 
of things, and if it meant to hold its own as 
an architectural training ground the establish- 
ment of a systematic and definite curriculum, 
as now taught in our schools and in the 
studio, ——- only the natural outcome 
and development of the original classes. 
But, on the other hand, the danger to guard 
against in all education is in making the 
training stereotyped and cut and dried, and, 
as a consequence, turning out large bodies of 
students w ideas and methods are formu- 
lated into one set channel and whose after- 
work must, therefore, suffer from a cramped 
and too academic training. It cannot be 
sufficiently understood that the scheme of 
education established by the Association 
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forms only the basis and found, ion 
the student himself must }),,., os the 
of his own career a.) individu. 
oo It would be a mistake jf, ;,, , aking a 
giving him all these advantaye., people 
should imagine he has only to |, through 
these courses, and that then his architectural 
training is complete. Such an idea would be 
ost unfortunate, and entirely at variance 
with the aims of the Association. 


Efforts and Studies of Studenis. 

It is essential that students shovid realise 
that it must be upon their own individual 
efforts and independent studies they must 

in the future, and that it is this yery 
; of outlook and thought which 
has given the strength and character to our 
national architecture, of which we are so 


rightly proud, 
any of the greatest architects of the 
generations, and, indeed, of this, have 

d no special training or facilities, but have 
relied upon their own efforts, on self-educa- 
tion, travel, and observation, combined with 
a keen artistic insight and conception, and I 
would earnestly im upon alt our mem- 
bers would pass comely our classes and 
schools not to relax for one single moment 
their exertions and work in after years. 

It seems to me that with the establishment 
of these schools of architecture throughout 
the country during the past few years a 
heavy responsibility rests upon the masters 
who have the training and supervision of 
those who pass under their hands, and that 
unless a student has a distinct aptitude and 
real love for the art of architecture, unless, 
in fact, it is the be-all and the end-all of his 
life, that the duty of those in authority 
should be to discourage his going further 
with it. How many there are who find after 
years of hard work and keen disappointment 
that they have chosen the wrong career. 


o 
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Architecture—Art and Business of. 

Architecture is the noblest of all the arts. 
just as it is the mother of them all, and 
unless one is prepared to sacrifice everything 
in pursuance of that art it is better not to 
attempt to follow it. 

An architect to a great extent must com- 
bine two qualities—qualities that are gener- 
ally tonntdased impossible to find together 
in one individual—the artistic and sensitive 
temperament of the artist, with the orderly 
and common sense methods of the man o! 
business. The latter must be ever present to 
restrain those flights into the realms of un- 
reality in which the former may be tempted 
to ind Success in most occupations 
depends largely on efficient organisation and 

n t is to say, on 4 due 
relation of one part to the rest. In archi- 
tecture this is especially true. It is an art 
which is dependent for its expression on the 
ability of artist. to work and obtain his 


results h co ation with his 
nplenic:” taeel, seckitactare ‘is, to a 
certain extent, more ble of being judged 
by common-sense ods than any other 
art. This is doubtless the reason why 
common-sense people of other professions 
often think they would make better archi- 
' The general 
public are more apt to look upon archi- 
tecture as a business than as an art—partly 
because it is ruled more or less by common: 
i , and partly because the 
method of payment is more 
businesslike than artistic. A time may con” 
hen this will be changed for a scale 0! 
more in accordance with a mans 
and reputation in his pr fame, 
but this is neither the time nor p!*° deal 
with such a subject, and meanwhi© we ™ 
" . Scone a wor =" the power of 
uickly gresping g a difficult situacn ” 
dealing it with the qualities (> ge 
make a good man of business, °"' bass ae 
these qualities ecessary 25 1 
wor ad ie which, above all 
things, must be practical. = 
I would all those who are in om 
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ch as appertains to the practical side of 
esr work. Do not these as duil 
matiers of routine that may be relegated to 
others afterwards—the success of your work 
in alter life will depend very largely upon 
your business knowledge, as, well as upon 
‘our artistic capabilities and instincts. 

"The office, after all, is the workshop, and, 
however much you may learn at classes and 
lectures, it is Im the office that the actual 
work is carried out and where you will 
acquire that knowledge which is lutel 
essential. It has been said, and | thi 

rightly, that an architect learns more during 
the progress of his first commission than at 
any other time in his life, for here he is 
brought face to face with difficulties and 
roblems that he must solve for himself. — 

From the commencement of the building 
almost countless practical problems have to 
be decided by him, and the most trifling 
defects can produce mischief, Every day he 
has demands made upon his judgment, and 
he must act impartially to the man who has 
engaged him and the man who is carrying 
out his instructions. To him also will be 
entrusted the expenditure and control of 
large sums of money, so that without 
ractical knowledge and some business train- 
ing unfortunate results in the way of extras 
and litigation are bound to follow. _ 

In the management of accounts, in keep- 
ing a constant check and supervision of 
expenses, it is obvious that in his client's 
interest an architect must be a careful man 
of business. Not only so, but in the artistic 
side of his work, in the arrangement and 
disposal of the plans and elevations of his 
buildings, the business quality will again 
make itself felt. It would be am admirable 
thing if for some months you could get on a 
building under some capable clerk of works 
and see the work carried on from day to 
day. In this way you would have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the drawings you have pre- 
viously been engaged upon being translated 
into actual brick and stone. his would 
give you self-reliance and confidence in your 
judgment, and accustom you to the decision 
of every-day problems. 

Houses for the Working Classes. 

Many of us this year have viewed with 
considerable interest the attempt made at 
Letchworth to solve the question of the 
better and cheaper — of the working 
classes in rural districts. It does not seem 
to have been entirely successful, and it is 
open to question if much real progress has 
been made towards a solution of the problem. 

The main idea and principle governing all 
good design, both in plan and elevation, is 
suitability for its purpose, and here too 
ew, ! no inquiry seems to have been 
made by the designers as to the mode of life 
and the requirements of the people for whom 
these cottages were primarily intended. 
Only an intimate experience of the working 
classes, their needs and habits and casts of 
mind, can enable any architect to cater for 
them rationally and well; indeed, without a 
thorough acquaintance with the requirements 
of one’s clients it is difficult for an architect 
to produce a satisfactory building. But in 
other ways the exhibition is instructive and 
interesting, as showing that, after all, the 
cheapest and best buildings can be erected in 
brick and tile and of the natural materials of 
the country, and also as evidence of an 
endeavour on the part of architects to deal 
with the multiplicity of newer and cheaper 
materials in an artistic and yet sensible 
manner; and, though many of these do not 
lend themselves at present to a very sympa- 
thet: treatment, yet much has been attained 
in that direction. In using new materials an 
archiiect has to be more circumspect than 
his predecessors, and he has to discriminate 
- their use, as ee any of them he 

sumes re ibilj . 

Clie ee 

I ‘cel that all our members would do well 
‘o vist Letchworth and study the buildings 
ther, from a practical point of view. 

The exhibition, the outcome robably of 
the strong feeling aroused by the building 
y-'\ws in country districts, is most inter- 
‘stin: and instructive, and, moreover, is evi- 

nce of an awakening interest on the part 
of the public, however tentative, in the 
a: rs and conditions under which 

PNitects . 
fais nan are sometimes obliged to carry out 





Buildings in Towns and Cities. 


Last year, in this room, I drew attention 
to the manner in which some of the new 
buildings in our towns and cities were 
treated, often entirely from the commercial 
point of view, and without any regard to 
their position and the dignity of their sur- 
roundings. The subject, though not in any 
way new, aroused much interest, and has 
been frequently referred to since, and now 
that such a large portion of London is being 
almost rebuilt, the tes through force of 
circumstances, are obliged to notice what is 
going on on every side. 

People, in general, are inclined to shift the 
responsibility for this condition of things 
upon other shoulders, and blame the archi- 
tects. They say that the fault rests entirely 
with them. Unfortunately, until the public 
are induced to appreciate the difference 
between good and bad architecture, and are 
urged as citizens to take a pride in the 
beautifying of their cities, so long will this 
indiscriminate disfigurement of our streets 
and thoroughfares continue. Familiarity, as 
ou know, breeds contempt, and it also 

reeds indifference, and the public have 
become so accustomed to accepting certain 
things they see around them as being 
necessarily ugly that it does not occur to 
them to consider why they should be so or 
whether they could not be otherwise. 

The long monotonous rows of jerry-built 
villas at seaside resorts or on the outskirts 
of our large towns, the pretentious and 
vulgar houses jarring with and spoiling the 
old-world charm of our country towns and 
villages, our railway-stations, workhouses, 
and factories—all these things they accept as 
a necessary evil and as part of the so-called 
progress of the age, just as they do the 
increase of rates and taxes. And when we 
consider the matter seriously, what encourage- 
ment is ever held out by our press, or art 
critics, to induce the public at large to take 
the least interest in this—the noblest and 
oldest of the arts? 


Architecture, the Prees, and the Public. 

If we turn to our newspapers or maga- 
zines, we constantly find criticisms of 

ictures and paintings, often with interest- 
ing details of the work of the artists; but if 
we read of the opening of any building or 
the consecration of any church, the archi- 
tecture, or even the name of the architect, 
is barely or seldom referred to. In the 
annual notices of the work at the Royal 
Academy the reviews in the papers stop 
short with a perfunctory notice of the 
sculpture, and never refer to the archi- 
tectural designs or drawings at all. It has 
been truly said that the English as a nation 
“See with their ears,” and the view the 
general public take of art at the present 
moment is entirely due to what has been 
written and published about it, and if no 
reference to or intelligent criticism of the 
enormous number of new buildings is ever 
made, how is it sible for the public to 
know what is good and what is bad? 

There is no doubt that exhibitions, both 
public and private, have done much to 
popularise the arts of painting and sculpture 
—indeed, in the minds of many people art 
is only associated with the contents of our 
picture galleries and museums—that, in the 
form of architecture, it should help to 
elevate and ennoble the lives of the dwellers 
in our towns and cities never seriously occurs 
to them. 

In our galleries, as you know, the actual 
finished works are shown—the pictures 
painted and completed by the hands of the 
artist. The representations of architectural 
buildings, however, convey to the public but 
little idea of the actual buildings themselves, 
and, as no attention is ever drawn to them, 
it is not surprising they receive no regard. 
When it is realised that the street is the 
architect's picture gallery, and that when he 
erects a building in a public thoroughfare, 
country , or wherever his commission 
may lie, that his work is on exhibition, not 
for some few months, but for years to come, 
then I think the architect will recognise the 
responsibility of his task, and the public, if 
their attention is drawn to its good or bad 
qualities, will soon begin to take an interest 
in and criticise the work. Not that they do 
not criticise, and freely too. This, perhaps, 
to thoughtful men is the most disheartening 





and unsatisfactory part about it, for 

who would be Junie before a picts ae 
piece of sculpture let loose with the assur- 
ance of absolute ignorance the invective of 
their opinion on architecture, quite regard- 
less of whether they are right or wrong. 

Indeed, the standard of taste in this 
country with regard to architecture is such 
that often a really fine and dignified work 
passes unnoticed or ‘merely excites ridicule, 
because it is unusual and not in accordance 
with the popular taste. 

It cannot be urged that the architecture of 
to-day is beneath sound criticism, or 
suggested that the large body of men who 
are —— in the art are all incompetent 
and build what is unworthy of admiration— 
such would be unjust and absurd—for we 
know that at the present time work is being 
done in this country, not only in archi- 
tecture, but in painting and sculpture and 


the subsidi arts, that not only holds its 
own with, but surpasses, that of other 
nations. 


Again, it cannot be that the public are 
altogether indifferent to architecture, for the 
veneration and regard in which our cathe- 
drals, churches, old castles, and houses are 
held is evidence to the contrary—a venera- 
tion and admiration created and fostered by 
the halo of historical sentiment that has 
been drawn around them by our poets and 
writers of all ages. 

I think we must, therefore, acknowledge 
that the lack of appreciation of architecture 
in this country is due not to apathy or 
indifference, but simply to want of know- 
ledge. 

Should Buildings be “Signed”? 

On the continent it is the custom for an 
architect to sign the buildings which he has 
desi and erected, and I cannot help 
thinking that if this were done in England 
it would tend to make architects more care- 
ful of what they produced, as they would 
then have to stand or fall by thar works. 
This would naturally be unnecessary in 
every instance, but, if an architect felt he 
had produced a building worthy of his art, 
I cannot see why it should be considered in 
any way derogatory to his calling for him 
to sign his work, any more than in the case 
of the painter or sculptor. 

If this were done generally it would 
possibly tend to raise the quality of our 
work, and would in time arouse the interest 
of the public. But if we wish to produce 
architecture that is worthy of admiration, it 
is essential that we should educate and 
train ourselves, and spare neither time nor 
energy in the study of our art. 

The outlook of architecture in this country 
at the present time was never brighter, for 
a large section of the public are becomin 
more appreciative and discriminating, an 
the number of brilliant and thoughtful men 
who are devoting all their time and 
enthusiasm to their work is day by day 
growing rapidly larger, and the Architectural 
Association is one of the foremost bodies in 
contributing to these ranks. 

If we expect the public not to be in- 
different to architecture we must profitice 
work that is noble and beautiful, and though 
at the time it may not be appreciated at its 
full worth, yet our efforts directed in this 
spirit will most surely help forward the 
realisation of that standard which it must 
be our ambition to reach. 

Our chief concern, gentlemen, must be to 
keep steadily in view the nobility of our 
craft. It is one which should be incom- 
patible with low ambitions and ideals. There 
is always the temptation, which we share 
with other callings, to subordinate our work 
to inferior ends and commercial considera- 
tions. Let us lay it to heart that in a high 
conception of our art lies the best protection 
against this danger. There is a wide field 
open to originality dnd wise iptation in 
architecture to-day, for the possibilities of 
progress are never closed in any department 
of life, and, however glorious the archi- 
tectural heritage bequeathed to us may be, 
there is always an opening for further 
advance. The truest reverence for the past 
rests in the conviction that it may be 
improved upon. ‘ : 

As I have already pointed out, our work is 
on continual exhibition before the public eye. 
How far this open picture gallery is to win 
for architecture increasing respect a 
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recognition, how far it is to become more and 
more an effective means of educating and 
quickening the public taste, will pend 
largely on the high view we take of the 
obligations of our art, and it is to create 
and sustain this high view that the Archi- 
tectural Association, over which I have the 
honour to preside, exists and works. 


Mr. Leonard Stokes said ~ — to 
av hearty vote of thanks to 

the’ President or his le excellent address. 
He remembered about thirty of these presi- 
dential addresses, and the address they had 
just listened to was certainly one of the best. 
r. Dawber deserved their hearty apprecia- 
tion for what he had done for Associa- 
tion, and they must thank him for again 
ting office as President. Of r. 
Dawber’s works, they saw them in the picture 
gallery he had spoken of, i.e., the street— 
or rather, the country lane, which, in this 
connexion, was same thing—and Mr. 
Dawber not only preached excellently, as 
on this occasion, but he carried out what he 
preached. The Association’s debt, which 
was vanishing in a most extraordinary way, 
was largely due to the efforts of the Presi- 
dent—aided by Mr. Driver, their secretary, 
who had been most indefatigable in the 
matter—and of many kind donors, particu- 
larly Mrs. Arthur Cates. If he might be 
allowed to say so, the new premises of the 
Association, in spite of the numerous defects, 
was not half a bad building, and it was one 
which, having discounted the defects, they 
might feel proud to own. It was something 
for a body like the Association to own such 
premises, and if some people regretted the 
past, to some extent, the present — 
afforded more opportunity for that good- 
fellowship which they all wished for! Had 
the Association ever before had premises of 
the kind they now possess in which to meet? 
Had they ever before opportunities for study- 
ing fine examples like the casts they had in 
the museum’? And had they ever before so 
many opportunities for intercourse—the 
A.A. Journal, the Purple Patch, and in 
various other ways? He thought there was 
as much good-fellowship in the Association as 
ever there was. The old system had altered 
a little, but the new one, if properly taken 
advantage of, was every bit as good. He 
was glad to hear the President commend the 
work of the schools, and especially that Mr. 
Maule’s name had been mentioned in the 
way it was. The work which had been done 
in the Association schools was simply won- 
derful, and the way that Mr. Maule got his 
pupils to progress was remarkable, and it 
was to the benefit of the profession generally, 
and particularly the young men themselves, 
to have such a start as they were now getting 
under Mr. Maule and his staff. He might 
say a few words to those students who were 
present: Drawing was nothing compared 
with the work an architect had to do. It 
was all very well for a young man to make 
pretty drawings and make two lines meet 
after a little fudging, and so on; but that 
he must not do in his building, for fudging 
found him out in a terrible way. Things 
could not be dodged about on buildings as 
they were on paper, and one must think of 
one’s design as a real thing, and not as a 
piece of cleverness on paper. As to the 
Board of Education, he had the honour to 
be a member, and the work they had had to 
get through was rather ponderous, but they 
had come to some sort of a conclusion, and 
he thought it could not but be to the benefit 
of the profession generally if some common 
course of training was recognised as the right 
one for all young men to go through. There 
had been so many mistakes made in the past, 
and young men found it all out too late; 
they should have done one thing when they 
did quite another, so that if we could get a 
recognised scheme, and let all young men 
work to it, it could not but be a good thing, 
and that was what the Board of Education 
are trying to do. They had got as far as to 
realise that the work of the Association was 
as good as it could be, and if the Association 
kept up its past records, and took an occa- 
sional hint from the Board of Education, it 
would continue to benefit, and the whole pro- 
fession as well. The President had pointed 
out that two qualities were required in an 
architect—perhaps Mr. Dawber was not over- 
generous in saying that there were only two; 








it seemed to him that an architect had to 
possess an extraordinary number of qualities 
if he was to succeed—which qualities were 
the artistic and the business. He (the 
mee would like to point out to those who 
thought that the business part of an archi- 
tect's career was to be shirked that it was 


rather an extraordinary thing that most of 


| the good and successful men—all the good 


architects, in fact—were extraordinary good 
business men as well as good artists; the 
ras the fact that to put up a 
uilding and be a good architect it was neces- 
sary that business matters and practical pro- 
jects which affected the architect should not 
“ shirked. 
Mr. John Murray said he had very great 
leasure in seconding the vote of thanks. 
he President’s work and energy in the 
cause of the Association were vast and un- 
tiring, and it probably was not realised b 
most of the members how great was the wor 
which the President did for them. The 
happy position in which the Association now 
found itself was largely due to Mr. Dawber’s 
efforts. The address was so true that it was 
really beyond criticism, and it was full of 
hope and encouragement. It was to be hoped 
that the young men of the Association would 
embrace the educational opportunities which 
were now afforded, and which, he was sorry 
to say, had only recently been available. 
The facilities for study now offered by the 
Association would, he was quite sure, pro- 
duce in the future better architects and 
architecture. He might say to the students 
who had not received prizes that evening 
that they should not be discouraged, for 
it was not always the prize-winners who 
been the most successful architects in the 
past. Students should cultivate the two 
essential qualities mentioned by the Presi- 
dent, i.e., the qualities which produced the 
artist and the man of common-sense business 
capacity, and they should remember that 
there was always room at the top. The aim 
of the architect should be to produce work 
which, as the President said, was noble and 
beautiful; such work could not satis- 
factorily be done without considerable study, 
and facilities for this were presented by the 
educational scheme of the Association. 

Mr. Louis Ambler said he had great 
pleasure in supporting the vote of thanks to 
the President for his excellent and eloquent 
address. It was seldom that one heard an 
address which contained so much of interest 
and helpfulness in the way of hints and —- 
gestions. Mr. Dawber worked energetically 
and whole-heartedly for the Association, and 
it might not be generally known, but it was 
a fact, that Mr. Dawber himself wrote or 
signed many hundreds of letters appealing 
for contributions to the building fund of the 
Association, and the present position was 
largely due to his personal ap It was 
a pleasure, too, to work with a president 
who was so genial and tactful, and this was 
especially so in committee. The Association 
had good reasons for congratulating itself on 
having so nearly removed the debt incurred 
in procuring their excellent premises, but 
woe should remember that that was not the 
end they should have in view. There were 
a great many other wants besides those they 
had realised. There was a great deal to do 
in the way of fully equipping the premises, 
and in re ing and repainting or cleaning 
the casts, and in the provision of things they 
might hope to have in the future, such as 
workshops and life classes, modelling-rooms, 
etc., so that the clearing off of the debt was 
not the only thing they had to think of. 

Mr. Edwin T. all, who spoke in 
support of the vote of thanks, referred 
to the indefatigable way in which the 
President worked for any cause he 
took up. As to the President’s- recom- 
mendation to students that they should exer- 
cise individuality in their work, he knew 
that the President did not mean that they 
should be eccentric and go against all the 
canons of construction oe design, but that 
~ should not set themselves in the rut 
and blindly follow the traditions of a school, 
but that they should apply the knowledge 
gained in such a way as to give expression 
to their own mind, and let it be seen in the 


work they produced. He ventured to sug- . 


gest that young men should not shirk taking 
upon themselves responsibilities. He be- 
lieved that one of the best means of training 





odie crates 
acer, 


® young man was by giving him responc: 
bility, and although i tohedent, ‘like a : 
one » was liable make mistake, 
he should not shirk responsibility for fear 
rin; them. was the exerci 
responsib 0 Pang made a young pe 
tect an jent architect in the years 
to come, He was glad to note the 
President’s remarks about the best architects 
being men of business as well as artists, He 


art side,” he was told; but that 
the past. architect might be 
artist in the world, but if he did not 
possess business instincts he would not suc. 
ceed, for no man of sense would entrust 
him with work, or with large sums of money 
unless he had business c ity. As to 
drawing, men should not look upon it as the 
be-all and end-all of an architect’s work. It 
was a mistake also to make a pretty elevation, 
and then to make the plan fit the elevation, 
That was the wrong way. Every plan should 
provide what was necessary, ind while an 
architect "ey wy his building and made the 
the arrangements convenient, 

the external design would grow ; 
passu, and wr | would get the building 
perfect in al - By _ expressing 
construction and the uses of their build. 
ings they would get a satisfactory 
result. He should like to congratulate the 
Association on having so fine a set of build- 
i in which to carry on its work. The 
chief thing about the Association was the 
spirit in the work which was carried on, and 
the system of education which had been in- 
augurated within those walls. No words 
would be too extravagant to express what 
was being done by the excellent staff of 
teachers, and he had been delighted to see 
the progress made. Mr. Maule had the 
quality of enthusing his students, and of 
bringing them on while making them grow 
up in the spirit of freedom and individuality. 

Mr. Stokes then put the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, and it was heartily agreed to, 
and Mr. Dawber briefly replied. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on the 20th inst., 
when Mr. Andrew Oliver will read a paper 
on “The Ecclesiastical Architecture of the 
City of London,” illustrated by lantern 
views. 

The meeting then terminated. 


—_—_s 
*—_-e 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


Tue Preliminary Meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association School of Design was 
held on Tuesday at 18, Tufton-street, West- 
minster, 8.W., Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Presi- 
dent of the Association, in the chair, when 
addresses were delivered by Messrs. Arthur 
Keen and A. T. Bolton. 

Mr. Keen said that advice to students had 
been given so often by such well-qualified 
professors that he had little hope of throw- 
ing new light on the subject. The ground 
had been cleared and paths had been indi- 
cated, but progress was still slow, and he 
took it that a student’s main difficulty was 
to grasp his subject as if it were a? 
thing instead of one that begins and ends 
with a sheet of r. The architect m 

ractice had the stimulus that was given to 

im by considerations of cost and construc: 
tion, the limitations of approach and aspect, 
adjacent buildings and the like, and by his 
responsibility for producing a building that 
should answer its p se well and com 

letely and satisfy his client as we! 
sa f. These things, although they might 
hinder him to some extent, helped him at 
the same time by making the problem real 
and tangible, and confining his action within 
certain boundaries. Probably his chief ¢raw- 
back was that he was working mainly by 
means of and a drawing-board in an 
office instead of, as in old. days, mainly by 
means of building materials and worsen 
in the o air. Those who designed on 
old buildings were closely in touch wih 
them, and the value of this person’! ©" 
tact was seen in all their work. The «(1 
ground and materials before them wer’ ' 
of suggestion and guidance, and we Si0\'" 
derive the same help now if we we using 
the actual stone and timbers instead © 
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ing ings of them. A_ well-known 
making qr Him once that the best. thing 
architec 
he ever designed was & —. terrace made 
up of materials that his client had got 
together and wanted him to use without 
much addition. There were quantities of 
old balusters, bought at a sale, a truck- 
joad of rubble which had gone astray on 
the railway, some steps, some bricks, and 
other things. They had to be dealt with at 
the site, and the very difficulties they im- 
posed gave interest to the problem, and 
suggested the happiest solution of it. 

He had often noticed the happy effect on 
a building of an important piece of heraldic 
work having to be incorporated in the 
design, as, for instance, in the Cambridge 
colleges that they saw recently. It was not 
only a spot of beautiful ornament in itself, 
but it affected the general design by 
setting it required, or perhaps by suggest- 
ing other points on which decoration could 
be concentrated. Something definite to start 
from was as useful to a designer as a good 
text was to a preacher; it imposed a line of 
thought or treatment, gave scale, suggested 
composition, and otherwise removed uncer- 
tainty. Let them try it for themselves by 
designing a pavement in which two main lines 
of approach govern the scheme, or a ceiling in 
which the main divisions of the pattern were 
marked off by certain recesses or windows; 
they would be surprised to find how their 
invention was stimulated by the necessity to 
comply with certain unequal dimensions or 
some apparently unpromising angles. Cer- 
tain forms and sequences were soon found to 
be inevitable, and where they arose in this 
way they generally proved interesting and 
effective. 

Accordingly, he suggested in connexion 
with the subjects actually set in the School 
of Design that it would help a student if he 
could find an actual place to receive his 
design. For instance, in Mr. Hare’s subject 
of an entrance to a park, it might be well 
to take the Albert-gate entrance to Hyde 
Park and make the design as if for a re- 
arrangement of this entrance. For the book- 
seller's shop front a definite house in Bond- 
street might be settled on, and a new front 
designed to suit it—perhaps with a side 
entrance to a print gallery upstairs and a bit 
of forecourt in front marked off with a 
railing at both ends. The actual location 
and existing conditions could not fail to be 
suggestive and helpful. As an instance of 
this he would mention a very successful 
piece of treatment that he saw lately in an 
addition to an old house in Kent. It was a 
simple Georgian house, with a big bay on 
one side and a doorway on the other, but 
nothing about it of much interest. The 
architect had taken the doorway as a centre 
and had doubled the front, thereby making 
a long, low symmetrical elevation of good 
proportion and considerable merit by the 
mere repetition of what had not in itself 
much beauty. Had the house been a new 
one the possibilities would have been more 
numerous, bat the design would probably 
not have been so good. The limitations of 
the case had themselves suggested the best 
solution of the matter. Very much might be 
said in extension of this point, but a little 
experience would convince them that in this, 
as in most things, qualified liberty was 
better than unlimited freedom. Another 
thing he would like to impress on them was 
the necessity for workin up their subject 
and getting technical inlonmasion about it 
before going too far with drawings. For 
instance, to take a familiar example, the 
treatment of a stable must depend entirely 
on the class of horses it was for. For cart- 
horses it would be a huge open room, per- 

pS on an upper floor, and with a great 
yard under it for carts and vans. For race- 
horses it would consist of ranges of separate 
‘arge loose boxes round three sides of an 
‘pen yard. A stable for carriage horses 
would have all kinds of accessories that 
would be useless in one for hunters, A shop 
that was convenient for a West-end boot- 
maker was useless to an East-end one, and 
2 forth. It was essential to know all about 
bef particular uses a thing was ‘to be put to 
—— they began to design it. A  clock- 
haxer showed him recently a large clock- 
e. ‘signed and made by a certain guild 
of crattsmen; it was adorned with 
a id gilded hearts, and was striking 
hough in appearance, but it was not deep 





enough to contain a clock, and there was no 
way of winding the clock without taking the 
case to pieces. Five minutes’ conversation 
with the village clock-maker would have 
es the designer the information he so 

lly needed. And even in things that were 
designed mainly for appearance rather than 
utility—such as memorial tablets, for 
instance—it was wonderful to see how much 
one’s eyes were opened by the close study 
of a few good examples and a chat with a 
man who had worked on such things before. 
If they had, for instance, a library to plan, 
they should not be satisfied with king at 
drawings or reading books on the subject, 
but go themselves to two or three libraries 
in the evening and see them in full work— 
talk to the librarian and hear what he had 
to say about the loss of time or the expense 
of management consequent on defects in the 
planning, ascertain his views about windows 
and tables, the storage of books, and such 
things. They nearly always found that an 
expert approached a matter from a very un- 
expected standpoint, and, as the points he 
raised were probably vital ones, it did not 
do to neglect them. They asked a marble 
mason whether some columns they were 
designing would be strong enough for the 
weight they were to carry, and he would 
very likely say “ Yes; but there is no marble 
of that size to be had without special 
quarrying, and you may have to wait a year 
before you get it!” Those who live in 
London had the sig om. of being able to 
see and study every kind of building with- 
out going far. They could visit a country 
mansion at Kensington, or a bell foundry in 
Whitechapel. If they wanted a Gothic 
church, the most beautiful one in Europe 
was open to them; if they were designing a 
steeple, they might see half a dozen os 
ones in half an hour’s walk. They had 
examples of bridges of every kind—granite, 
stone, timber, suspended, hinged, steel, or 
iron. They might study park lodges at 
Regent’s Park or Kew, entrance-gates at 
Gray’s,Inn or Hampstead, country churches 
in the old suburbs, terraces of Georgian 
houses at Edmonton or Clapham. They had 
a Tudor palace at Hampton Court and an 
ancient hospital at the Charterhouse, and, 
in addition to this, the museums and 
libraries were full of books, drawings, and 
examples of the best kinds in existence, so 
that there was no excuse for a man who did 
not acquire some information on the subject 
he undertook to deal with. 

Might he say something on the question 
of style in connexion with their designs? 
He was old-fashioned enough to think that 
students ought to adhere more closely than 
_— generally do now to the recognised 
styles. From one point of view, the styles 
might be taken broadly to typify the various 
attributes of good architecture. Norman 
work might stand for solemnity and 
mystery, Early English for vital force, 
decorated work for intrinsic beauty, and so 
forth, and he thought the best way of 
studying the styles was to work in them. 
A man with ability would emancipate him- 
self in due time and express himself in his 
own way, and, on the other hand, the work 
of a bad designer would be less painful to 
us if he used recognised forms than if 
he invented new and terrible ones for him- 
self. The newly-invented vulgarities of to- 
day offend one far more than the dull, 
common-place work of forty years ago. 
Some authorities tell us to go back to the 
simplicity of mere good workmanlike build- 
ing, as opposed to so-called architectural 
design, and perhaps to work in some actual 
trade ourselves in the hope that we might 
thereby develop style, if not a style for our- 
selves; but, looking at the complex con- 
ditions of modern life, it seemed to him an 
impossible course. An individual here and 
there might do it for himself. but it did not 
seem to be a method by which the archi- 
tectural system of the age would be regener- 
ated, nor did it seem to him to promise to 
meet the needs of the case. The particular 
characteristics of Bow steepie or the west 
front of St. Paul’s were not those which 
came from working at a carpenter’s bench 
or a blacksmith’s anvil, and Sir John Soane’s 
wonderful interiors were not produced by the 
study of carving wood or modelling plaster. 
By all means practise some handicraft for 
themselves if they wished to; it would give 
them pleasure, it would teach them a great 


‘like these, if 





deal about the qualities on which be 
detail depended, it would show them now 
use material and workmanship economically 
and not to waste their resources—but they 
must not expect too much from it. The 
methods and qualities of ancient building 
were gone with the social life of the past, 
and could no more be recovered by putting 
architectural students to forging iron-work 
or making pipe-heads than the rural life of 
@ century ago could be restored by people of 
education and refinement going to live in 
labourers’ — and cooking their own 
eg e in earthenware pipkins over a wood 
! -The student had still got to study the 
architecture of the past concurrently with 
the building methods of the present, and to 
learn to his ideas into effect by means 
of good working drawings and well-written 
specifications. e must learn by analysis 
and comparison what gave works of art their 
vuliar charm, and w it was produced. 

e must find out how the materials of a 
building and the uses it was to be put to 
had influenced its design. He must learn 
the proper uses and limitations of ornament 
and get into — athy with the spirit of 
those who applied it in the building he 
studied, and then he would know how to use 
modern materials in buildings for present- 
day purposes, and how to adorn them with 
such enrichment as their nature allowed. 

In this connexion he would point out the 
great desirability of taking measurements of 
the details of old buildings and getting into 
the habit of remembering them and con- 
trasting them with current examples. They 
would find noticeable points of difference 
between old and modern designs in the 
heights of doorways and arcades, sizes of 
window openings and mullions, projections 
of bays and chimneys, and al! such things. 
They might not be able to adhere to the old 
“4 in their own buildings, but the know- 
ledge of them was useful to possess. The 
great thickness of old walls and piers was 
generally due to the very pocr material 
they were built of, but it had an important 
bearing on the treatment and spacing of 
windows. Old flues were larger than 
modern ones, because they had to be swept 
by boys climbing up them; they could not 
make them so large to-day, but it was useful 
to see what a look of size and stability the 
chimneys had in consequence of these big 
flues. Actual size was a very important con- 
sideration in architectural design. Those 
fine brick and stone gateway piers on the 
west side of Lincoln's Inn-fields were 
3 ft. 6 in. square and 23 ft. high. They 
might have been half the size without much 
difference in design, but they would not then 
have had the particular air of distinction 
which they possess, and which confers such 
dignity on the house they belong to. Facts 
properly understood in their 
relation to design, were an it gn amen part 
of their architectural outfit, and often more 
valuable than facility in design or power of 
invention. 

As to the treatment of the various features 
of their designs, they must study to give 
them due importance, and not to introduce 
too many of them. Many a good design had 
been spoilt by too much being attempted 
and by emphasis and concentration being 
thereby lost—as, for instance, in much of 
the modern work at Cambridge. It was 
seen, of course, in close comparison with old 
work of a similar class, and, beautiful as 
much of it was, it was felt to lack the 
peculiar effectiveness and value which were 
the outcome of restraint on the one hand and 
concentration on the other, shown so well in 
the old examples. He had a photograph of 
the Maison Espagnol at Antwerp, as fine a 
street front as they need wish to see—the 
seven stories were very nearly alike in 
design, but what value the main lines of 
the front gain by the simplicity of its treat- 
ment, and how effective the design of the 
gable was by contrast with the regular 
divisions of the main wall below! And they 
could note further that this could be 
achieved without any loss of richness in the 
lower part. 

It was most important, too, to let each 
feature appear as an essential and integral 
part of the building, so as to avoid the 
detached and uncomfortable look that was 
so common. There were few modern archi- 
tects who could give an exterior chimney 
the peculiar effect that an old one en 
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seeming to have grown up with the building 
as part and parcel of it rather than as an 
accessory that had been separately con- 
sidered. An old Tudor bay gave the im- 
pression of having been carried up course by 
course with the rest of the structure; a 
modern one too often looked to have been 
put on afterwards—which was indeed often 
the case. The things which we ~— con- 
sider the distinctive features of a building 
were in great danger of being over-designed, 
and thereby detaching themselves and losing 
the particular value that should belong to 
them. 

Finally, all manner of rules and principles 
might be laid down and carefully followed ; 
but, umless that indescribable something 
which might be called artistic — or 
taste was present, the result might be a 
thing which could not fairly be criticised, 
but it would not be a work of art. In 
former times, when people did not live 
among vulgar surroundings, good taste was 
natural and spontaneous, but nowadays, 
except in rare cases, it had to be developed, 
and the best training they could have, in 
his judgment, was the constant study of old 
examples. He suggested to them not to 
study them in a aeaery fashion, but to 
take up from time to time the pursuit of 
particular lines, because by that means they 
got easily into a close and accurate habit of 
observation and comparison. Say, for 
instance, that they took up the subject of 
gate-piers or chimneys for a time; they 
found examples of them wherever they 
went, and, as they were interested in them, 
they took particular notice, instead of satis- 
fying themselves with a casual glance. 
They got into the habit of arranging them 
in classes and noticing the features in them 
that were most capable of artistic treatment, 
and perhaps incidentally they might make a 
collection of drawings that would form the 
material later on for a useful publication. 
“Or take up the work of one of the old 
engravers, for instance; buy a few of his 
prints at a sale at Sotheby’s, go to the 
museum and ascertain what state of the 
plate they represent, compare them with the 
same artist’s earlier and later work. You 
will soon become interested, and learn to 
appreciate the beauty and artistic value of 
them. You will begin to compare them with 
other work of their period, and before long 
you will have acquired an amount of know 
ledge about a particular branch of art that 
will be very valuable to you, if not to others 
also, and incidentally you will help to make 
yourself an artist by entering into and 
valuing the qualities of artistic work. By 
every means in your power learn to 
appreciate and love the beautiful things you 
find about you in nature and art, and then 
if you have the capacity for arrangement 
and construction you will design beautiful 
and noble things, and if you have not that 
capacity your work will, at all events, be 
qualified by good taste and moderation.” 

Mr. Bolton said he did not like to refuse 
the invitation to be present and address 
them, because he was an old member of the 
Class of Design, and he felt that while he 
would not give a special address, yet he 
could support what was said by Mr. Keen. 
He would, however, take that opportunity of 
referring to the gratitude which pupils owed 
the heads of offices, for he knew person- 
ally how many times Mr. Keen had given 
him good advice in regard to his work in 
class designs. Pupils, if they were treated 
as he was by Mr. Keen, owed a very great 
deal to the heads of the offices. Personally. 
when particularly busy he wished he had 
not got an office at all or pupils who wanted 
instruction. He remembered Mr. Mount- 
ford, in the course of some very wise remarks 
to students, saying: “ When the head of the 
office is in the midst of a competition do not 
go and ask him whether a 14-in. wall is to 
be put in with a thin line or a thick.” The 
Brown Book told one the date at which one 
joined that Association, and he found he 
mye in 1885, exactly twenty years ago. 
n those days he had a very bad habit of 
keeping a diary—a habit which he had long 
since abandoned—and he had the curiosity 
to turn up that diary, and he found this 
entry under the date of October 9, 1885 :— 
“ Association Soirée, Prince’s Hall; thought 
of going, but did not.” He thought that 
was a characteristic entry, and would apply 
to three-quarters, or certainly two-thirds, 





of those present. What pened was this. 
A young fellow coming ba from his holi- 
day felt very e ic, and made up his 
mind to go in for these classes, and for the 
first two or three months there were more 
members of the classes than the visitors 
could attend to. But when February and 
March came round they found that what 
was a promising class dwindled down 
to a very small number. He would impress 
upon them that the value of these classes 
depended very much on the regularity with 
which a student attended them. He had 
seen a young man who had never made a 
design before come to a class and make a 
design which was absolutely bad. After a 
very few meetings, however, they would find 
that such a man would improve immensely. 
Therefore he urged on those present to come 
to the classes, however feeble they might 
feel themselves to be. It might be that they 
had never made a design before, but that 
did not matter. If they came regularly and 
put a sufficient amount of trouble into the 
work, he would undertake to say that at the 
end of the session they would be in a totally 
different position to what they were before. 
Another entry in his diary was October 29 :— 
“Saw the Association Brown Book. The 
subject to be dealt with was ‘Doorways.’” 
Mr. Keen had told them that the study of 
old examples was the right thing for young 
men, and that coincided with what was done 
twenty P ig ago from the entry in the 
Brown k. urning to his diary again, 
he noted the entry :—‘November 12. 
Tufton-street; museum full of smoke 
and cold draughts.” That state of things 
did not exist now, for when students 
came there there were not only good 
examples to be seen, but there was a con- 
siderable amount of comfort, which did not 
exist in the old days. There were other 
extracts, which he would not trouble them 
with, but he did wish to impress on them 
the benefits they could gain by coming to 
work at that place and the advantages they 
would get by continuing to work when they 
had once started. He remembered meeting 
a student in the old days and advising him 
to join the Association olasses, and he 
replied : “I do the subjects and work them 
out at home, and I do not think it worth 
while going to the meetings.” He did 
not think that any man who went into his 
work with such a spirit would do much, 
because it was a great mistake to feel that 
what they elaborated for themselves would 
be all the better for not being seen. The 
fact was that a young man beginning to 
make designs thought they were a great 
deal better than they really were, and the 
advantage of coming to such classes was that 
a man learned that there were others in the 
world who could do something besides him- 
self, which was one of the most valuable 
lessons a man could learn. By attending 
the classes they would benefit by exposing 
their designs to the free and friendly 
criticism of their colleagues, and they would 
have the advantage of seeing what others 
had done and noticing how they treated the 
same problem in different ways, and they 
would probably come to the opinion that, 
after all, their own design was not the best. 
He remembered going over a building of an 
old fellow student and noticing some mould- 
ing he had done, and he had asked him what 
on earth he did a thing like that for, and he 
replied: “At the time I did it I thought 
it was the only sible mode in which it 
could be done.” There were, however, many 
ways of doing it, and doing it better. The 
advantages of these classes were that these 
things were brought home to them, and 
they got the advantages of companionship in 
study. He remembered asking a fellow 
student in an office why he did not come to 
the classes, as there was a deal of 
work, but also a good deal of fun, and the 
man replied : “I can see where the work is, 
but I cannot see where the fun comes in.” 
He could only advise them to come, and if 
they could not find a certain amount of fun 
in it they had better not be architects. 

Mr. H. H. Statham said that in the light 
of Mr. Bolton’s confession of his early entry 
in a diary he felt rather virtuous that night, 
because his own entry in the diary for to-day 
would have been :—*“ Thought I would not 
come, but did.” He was very glad he did 
come and have the pleasure of ‘enlae the 
very well-reasoned and practical paper of 








* oo. 
Mr. Keen, with all of which he agreed entire] 
He was particularly in agreement wit) Mw 
Keen on what he said about the advanta: es 
of irregularity or little accidents in a site — 
affording suggestions. He remembered a than 
oe en Alaa -_ Joe he was going in 
mpetition, an said: “It is snc 
an abominable site; it has no regular shag 
He replied: “That is the very thing to 


Suggest treatment to you.” In regard to 


making designs for some special sites 
Keen suggested that it would | be a very. si 
thing if designs made there were calzaleted 
for some special site as if they were goin 
to treat it anew. He thoughi that was : 
very good suggestion, and they would realise 
it if they compared it with the plans which 
were made by the students at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. There they were given the 
problem to design a bank, or something of 
that sort, and were given no limitation of 
site, or position, or anything. ‘They pro- 
duced the most magnificent designs on the 

est possible scale, which never would be 
built except in Utopia or some city where 
money would of no consequence at all 
There was, of course, the advantage and 
pleasure of giving full scope to one’s ideas 
of the sublime, but it did not fit people so 
well to deal with the practical problems which 
came before them in architecture. Then Mr. 
Keen spoke about the advantage of studying 
old por en He quite agreed with ‘him 
there, with this limitation—that they should 
be studied keeping in mind all the time that 
the object was not to imitate them, but to 
learn from them. He thought that the 
reason why they began studying the orders 
and studying ancient examples in classic and 
Gothic work was really to form a taste and 
to form a perception of what was refined 
and what was in good proportion in archi- 
tecture. Now the want of that was very 
obvious in some of the efforts which engineers 
made in design. He was particularly struck 
with it two or three years ago, when a 
really able tig was read by a young 
engineer at the Institution of Civil Engineers 
upon the esthetic treatment of bridges or of 
engineering works—he forgot which. The 
paper was an admirable one; the principles 
were first rate, and there was nothing from 
beginning to end which an architect would 
not have agreed with. He got into corre- 
eg with that gentleman, who sent him 
the design of a bridge which he had made. 
It was one of the most awful things he had 
ever seen in his life. The reason was that, 
although the engineer had thought about the 
principles of the subject, he had obviously 
never been through the training that archi- 
tects went through in studying ancient 
works, and copying and drawing them, 
by which they got their perception and 
architectural tastes developed. That was 
perhaps the most important reason for study- 
ing old work—that it formed their taste and 
led them to see how they got refinement and 
proportion, and how the designs which had 
not got these qualities differed from the 
designs which had them. He was sorry he 
had not any paper on which to take notes, 
for there were one or two other points in Mr. 
Keen’s paper which had struck him, and 
which he would have referred to. Taking it 
altogether, he felt that the student could 
not do better than take to heart what Mr. 
Keen had said, and endeavour to follow 1t 
as much as possible. He had _ very much 
pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
reader of the paper. 

Mr. A. Maryon Watson seconded the vote 
of thanks. He said that Mr. Bolton had 
suggested some reasons why students shoul 
come to those meetings, but one great thing 
was that not only did they meet with one 
another, but they had the immense privilege 
of meeting men who were successful archi- 
tects, and they heard their ideas about 
practical matters. In an ordinary ollice ~~ 
might meet with one successful man and ge 
to know him very well, but if they came 
down to those classes and worked inne 
gently they would probably make 4 ge “8 
ance with men who would be friends ‘or 
rest of their lives. : ; f 

Chairman, in putting the vote of 
thanks to the meeting, said both ti 
addresses had been exceptionally interes'i06, 
and that by Mr. Keen was quite one of * 
best he ind vee heard. It was so practical, 

: d ideas and 
so full of real org ible 
sound advice, that it was almost imposs! 
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lie int to tak H 
ow what special point to take up, He 
poh only advise stu ents to read it again 
and thoroughly digest it. There was one 
point which Mr. Keen emphasised which was 
one that Mr. Leonard Stokes referred to in 
that room the previous Friday night, and it 
was that students when they were designing 
should accustom themselves to thinking of 
the building as a whole—seeing it im per- 
spective, in the round, thinking of it com- 
ete in itself. They ought not, as used to 
be the case in his young days, design the 
facade and let the rest take care of itself. 
They would never make a good design unless 
in their mind’s eye they could see all parts 
of the building from the top to the bottom, 
the inside, and everything about it. Another 
point touched on was the question of features 
connected with the measurement of old build- 
ings and old work. Anyone who 
measured old buildings would find that a 
feature which looked a most important thing 
on the building was, if it was set up 
geometrically on the drawing, reticent and 
quiet, and would be surprised to find how it 
sunk into the whole facade of the building 
when drawn on paper. If they took some 
of the XVIIIth century houses they would 
find how quiet and simple the old ones were 
compared with some of those they did now, 
even although go thought they were quiet 
in themselves. He thoroughly agreed with 
Mr. Bolton when he advised all students to 
come and join the classes. In these days 
they had exceptional opportunity in London 
to get the advice end erllieios of some 
of the best and ablest of the rising archi- 
tects, and often that of those of eminence in 
the profession. He (the speaker) was 
brought up in a small county town, and 
until he joined that Association he never 
even saw a sketch-book. With all the advan- 
tages they now had, he could not under- 
stand how any student who was at all 
enthusiastic about his profession did not 
avail himself of the opportunities provided. 
He was sorry last session to see some of the 
classes dwindle down to five or six. It was 
a grievous pity, and he did hope that this 
session they would have full classes. 
The vote of thanks was then heartily 
agreed to, and the meeting terminated. 


Sees ce ci cia 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Ix the Art Journal Mr. Croal Thomson 
devotes this chapter of his series of articles 
on the National Gallery of Scotland to Rae- 
burn, of whose portraits some fine illus- 
trations are given. In the critical estimate 
of Raeburn we quite agree. Mr. Waterhouse 
gives us the second chapter of his essay on 
“ Painters’ Architecture,” taking his examples 
this time from Mantegna, and very fine 
the three examples are. We doubt, however, 
whether there is the symbolical motive which 
the author assumes in the broken-off arcade 
which forms the background to the “St. 
Sebastian.” Our impression would be that 
Mantegna painted it because he liked it, and 
broke off one arch because he wished also 
to show the sky beyond. Partially broken 
off arches and entablatures are common in 
Early Renaissance backgrounds, and were 
nothing mere than pictorial effect. The 
Middle Temple Cup, designed by Mr. 
Fletcher as a presentation from the Benchers 
of the Middle Temple to the King, of which 
‘wo illustrations are given, is what may be 
called a very ‘“ sumptuous ” piece of work, 
but hardly represents more than the 
commonplaces of design in work of 
this class. Mr. Edwin F. Reynolds 
gives the first chapter of an essay 
on Byzantine craftsmanship. Esthetically, 
he observes, the significance of Byzantine 
art lay in the regeneration of craftsmanship 
from the effete. tradition of Roman decora- 
bea It was, in fact, the grafting of late 
seek refinement on the constructive building 
Power of the Romans. The present article 
tals mainly with the most prominent archi- 
‘ectura! monuments of Byzantine type. 

ol the Burlington Magazine Miss Cecilia 
quem c mmences a series of articles under 
Pat tive “Some Notes on Medieval 
vermo.’ that strange meeting-ground of 
; Tamtine and Norman elements in archi- 
7 ‘ure and ernament. In the present 
coe f the essay on “ Life of a XVIIth 
: ntury Dutch Artist,” Mr. Martin arrives 
* 42 Important conclusion in regard to the 


light under which Dutch painters of this 
period worked. The frequent representation 
in their pictures of the painter working by a 
high lig t at the left hand constitutes un- 
doubtedly a presumption that such was the 
light they habitually worked in, and (follow- 
ing on that) leads to the important conclusion 
that in that case their pictures ought to be 
seen by a side light, and not by a front or 
pi light; a conclusion which is being practi- 
cally followed at present in more than one 
museum. 

The Berliner Architekturwelt contains a 
whole series of illustrations of the new 
Rathaus of Charlottenburg, the same class 
of building as what we call in London 
District Council offices. The exterior shows 
a powerful though somewhat heavy and 
gloomy masonry design; there is some re- 
markable detail in the interior, especially in 
the staircase and the upper hall; odd and 
even grotesque in places, but undeniabl 
vigorous. The architects are MM. Reinhardt 
& Siissenguth, of Charlottenburg. 

The Architektonische Rundschau shows us 
an extraordinary specimen of architectural 
originality in a building in the Leipziger 
Platz at Berlin, called “Warenhaus A. 
Wertheim ” (our German dictionary does not 
supply us with ‘‘ Warenhaus”)—we pre- 
sume a commercial building. The lower two 
stories consist of a great open arcade form- 
ing a kind of cloister, with sculpture 
arranged over the arches in a different 
fashion in each bay; above this the whole 
front is a mass of vertical stone mullions 
with lofty narrow lights between, and a row 
of. open traceried panels at the top. It is 
a curious affair, but is worth looking at. 
Professor A, Messel is the architect. 

The National Review contains a picturesque 
and powerfully written article by the Earl of 
Ronaldshay, entitled “A Visit to Baku.” 
Familiar as the name of this famous oil-pro- 
ducing district has long been in our ears, 
even before the disastrous events of the 
last few months, there are probably few 
Englishmen who have any distinct conception 
of the character of the region and of the 
work done there. Lord Ronaldshay has 
lifted the veil, and portrayed for us an extra- 
ordinary though lurid spectacle. The town 
of Baku, we are told, has the outward indi- 
cations of prosperity, shown in imposing 
stone buildings, shops with plate-glass win- 
dows, large hotels and restaurants; but the 
country round is an arid waste of scorched 
marl without a blade of grass, and fresh 
water is only to be obtained by the distilla- 
tion of the salt water of the Caspian ‘ea. 
Beneath the soil is a vast mine of oil. By 
merely sticking an iron tube in the earth and 
applying a light to the upper end you can 
light a flame that will burn for years, or till 
the tube is decomposed. 

“ But curious as are the natural characteristics 
of the country, the strangeness of its appearance 
has been infinitely added to by the devising hand 
of man. I[magine a stretch of barren und from 
which rise hundreds of pyramid-sha towers, all 

ked ag closely to one another as the trees of a 
orest; picture to yourself further a ‘urid atmo- 
sphere, heavy with the reek of oil, and throbbing 
with a wild medley of sounds almost defying classifi- 
cation—the grunting and gfoaning of pulley and 
windlass, the panting of engines, and a roar and 
hiss like the rushing of more waters which issues 
from furnaces where liquid fuel is in vogue—and 
you have some faint conception of the weird spec- 
tacle presented by the great oil-field of Balakhani. 
And khani is but one of the oil-fields of 
the Caspian. Each one of the pryamid-like erections, 
known technically as derricks, represents an oil- 
well which is producing, or has produced in its 
time, many tons of oil a day, and on the Ansheronsk 
peninsula there are in round numbers some 2,000 
of these erections. : 

There is something fascinating in watching the 
operations that go on under cover of a derrick. A 
hollow metal cylinder is let down a ng. a few 
inches in diameter, 2.000 ft. perhaps into the 
bowels of the earth. The level of the oil having 
been reached, the engine is neversed, and the 
cylinder, now filled with the crude product, is 
drawn laboriously to the surface once more. Here 
the vessel is emptied automatically into a trough, 
whence the rich, slimy-looking, dark green fluid, 
with its glittering pink froth, passes into reservoirs 
to await its final journey to the refineries. I watched 
a baler on the Bibi Ribat field making its journey 
backwards and forwards inte the depths of the 
earth, and became conscious of a sensation approach- 
ing respect for an implement that with clockwork 
— and regularity was raising its 100 tons of 
oll a day.” 


The wells sunk are only a few inches in 
diameter; the initial cost of sinking one is 
somewhere about 5,000/.; and it has occa- 
sionally happened that the accidental fall 
of some implement or other obstacle has 





choked a well beyond recovery. One 





company occupied several months in endeayonr- 
ing to clear away something that had blocked 
their well, and eventually were forced to 
abandon it and sink a new well. But apart 
from such misfortunes, the result of careless. 
ness, the return for the outlay seems, as far 
as the natural conditions go, to be imme- 
diate, certain, and enduring. As to the pre- 
sent position, and the estimated extent of the 
losses which have been suffered from the 
recent riots, we must refer the reader to the 
article. Out of this evil, the author sug- 
gests, good may come, in the fact that 
thereby “one more nail has been hammered 
into the coffin of a system of an administration 
which, neither at home or abroad, has shown 
itself worthy of the sacred trust of the 
guidance and government of a people which 
it has far too long assumed.” 

Mr. A. C, Benson’s article in the same 
magazine, “A Stronghold of Art,” is not 
exactly what its title would lead one to ex- 
pect, for it is concerned with literary art, 
not with Art in the sense usually understood ; 
though a good deal of his argument would 
apply to Art as well as to Literature. The 
main object of the article is a protest against 
individualism and sensationalism in style, 
and the suggestion that an Academy of 
Letters might exercise a restraining influence 
in favour of a severer and more balanced 
manner of writing. This is not a subject 
into which we can go in these columns, except 
to remark that while we quite agree in the 
general truth of Mr. Benson’s indictment, the 
object-lesson afforded by the French Academy 
does not lead one to expect much from such 
an influence. None of the successful authors 
of modern France—either those who deserved 
or those who did not deserve their success— 
can be held to have been much influenced by 
the French Academy; indeed, one of the 
most successful, Daudet, snapped his fingers 
at it and insulted it in a novel written ad hoc. 
But in regard to criticism we can sympathise 
entirely with Mr. Benson when he says— 
“What one desires is that there should be 
something central and authoritative. There 
are certain newspapers which to some extent 
perform the desired function, but the best 
newspapers tend to reflect private mannerisms 
and prejudices.” This is even more the case 
in art-criticism than in literary criticism. 
When we see journals which profess to be, 
and ought from their reputation to be, 
centres of light and leading, publishing criti- 
cisms in which everything that is sane and 
central in art is derided, and the works of 
cranks and faddists are held up to admira- 
tion as representing the only serious art of 
the time, one must recognise that art-criticism 
in this country is at present in a very un- 
satisfactory state. But whether an Academy 
of Art-Criticism would mend it, is another 
story. : 

In the Monthly Review an article on 
‘*Workmen’s Trains,” by Mr. Edwin A. 
Pratt, puts the case in regard to them from 
the railway companies’ point of view, and 
shows pretty conclusively that the rail- 
way companies are really to a great extent 
victimi to make a workman’s journey 
cheap, to an extent which is inequitable as 
regards the companies and pauperising as 
regards the workman, and totally contrary to 
all sound principles of political economy. 
The cry, he says, that “‘ workmen cannot 
afford more than twopence a day for travel- 
ling expenses” is followed by the contention, 
not that employers should give a slightly 
higher rate of wages, but that railway com- 
panies should be invited to regard twopence 
a day as the recognised amount a workman 
should be required to pay, for any distance, 
with trains run to suit his convemience, 
irrespective of that of other travellers. The 
popular gibe that there is ‘‘one law for the 
rich and another for the poor” is inverted 
in this case, for the law is all for the poor, 
to an extent which seems utterly unnecessary 
and illogical. Our manner of nursing our 
artisans with cheap trains was one of the 
points in the indictment against the nation 
of our German critic in a recent number of 
the National Review, and “we — article 
sharpens the point of it. In the same num- 
ber Miss Clarke gives an interesting and 
masterly review of our present stage of 
eosmical knowledge and theory, under the 
title ‘Evolution in the Heavens”—an 
article partly suggested by Professor Dar- 
win’s recent address at the meeting of the 
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British Association. The article tends, 
whether intentionally or not, towards incul- 
cating humility in the human mind, as show- 
ing how little—how very little—we know 
or even conjecture, in regard to the — 
and the condition of the universe, with al 
our applications of scientific observation and 
calculation for some three centuries—for 
astronomy, properly so called, is scarcely 
older than that. Coming down to things 
terrestrial, we have an article on ‘‘ Pisa” by 
Mr. Arthur Symons, who in this instance 
keeps within his province *s an observer 
with a picturesque literary style, and does 
not make the mistake of attempting art- 
criticism. There is an article by Mrs, Ady on 
“A Tomb at Ravenna,” that of an ancient and 
(but for the monument) nearly forgotten 
warrior, Guidarello Guidarelli, whose monu- 
ment has recently been removed from the 
Franciscan church to the Accademia de 
Belle Arti. The monument, of which a 
photograph is given, shows a_ singularly 
beautiful recumbent figure in armour, the 
head slightly drooped to one side as if just 
dead. It was well worth while to — 
before English readers an illustration o 
this fine work of the Early XVIth century, 
which seems to be little known. It is attri- 
buted to Tullio Lombardi. 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Oswald 
Crawfurd writes an article on what he calls 
‘‘ Nature Gardens,” which on examination 
turns out to be practically a recommenda- 
tion to return to the old trick of artificial 
landscape as practised by the English land- 
scape gardeners of the XVIIIth century, 
Kent and Capability Brown, with all its 
childish devices for artificial scenery, 
rivulets, etc. We are really surprised that 
anything so foolish and involving such a 
complete step backward in taste and _per- 
ception should have been allowed to appear 
in the Nineteenth Century. Captain Verney’s 
important suggestion in regard to a Muni- 
cipal Conéert Hall, in the same issue, we 
have referred to in another column (see 
“Notes,” page 383). 

The Century contains an article on the 
new Naval Academy buildings at Annapolis, 
U.S.A., of which, through the courtesy of 
the architect, Mr. Flagg, we have already 
given a series of illustrations. The illus- 
trations given with this article are, however, 
from different points of view, and give some 
new ideas as to the grouping and effect of 
this immense assemblage of buildings. 

Harper contains three illustrations to 
Shakspeare’s King Henry VI., by Mr. 
Abbey, the accompaniment to the first part 
of a critical article by Mr. Ernest Rhys on 
the play which, as he says, “is called Shak- 
speare’s, but is really Everyman’s.” The 
literary article is much the best part of the 
performance; Mr. Abbey’s illustrations do 
not serve to alter the opinion we have before 
expressed, that this accomplished artist is 
much more successful in his large and carefully 
considered paintings of Shaksperean scenes 
than in his slighter illustrations in black and 
white. The scene between Talbot and the 
Countess of Auvergne, where the English 
general turns the tables on the haughty lady 
by bringing his soldiers in, is dramatic 
enough, but Talbot was never intended to be 
such a hang-dog looking ruffian as Mr. Abbey 
represents him; a reading quite out of keep- 
ing with his courtesy to the lady at the close 
of the scene. The picture of Joan of Arc 
standing in an embrasure of the. battlements 
of Rouen, to welcome the Dauphin and his 
forces, is fine and vigorous in design, but the 
artist has not even taken the trouble to 
follow the text; he represents Joan leaning 
on her sword, whereas it is expressly said 
that she appears on the battlements “ hold- 
ing out a burning torch.” which was the pre- 
arranged signal to the Dauphin. The picture 
would have been just as effective with the 
torch, and when one is illustrating Shak- 
speare (or what passes for Shakspeare) one 
may just as well illustrate him correctly. 

Scribner contains. under “The Field of 
Art,” a short account by Mr. Russell Sturgis 
of the decorations of the amphitheatre of the 
Sorbonne, the principal portion of which is 
Puvis de Chavannes’ great symbolical picture 
of the arts and sciences, which was illus- 
trated in our pages at the time of its execu- 
tion. Mr. Sturgis does full justice, of 
course, to the great qualities of the painting, 
but expresses a regret that so great a painter 
“should be compelled to give his time to 





thinking out these dreamy schemes of personi- 
Seaton’ and metaphor cA and wishes that 
Pavis de Chavannes had been commissioned, 
instead, to paint four or five scenes illus- 
trating the past history of the Sorbonne. 
We cannot agree with him. These “dream 

schemes” serve just as well for the exhibi- 
tion of fine design and drawing (colour was 
not the artist’s strong point), and furnish 
an opportunity for poetic and tive 
conception, which is a higher aim the 
painting of historical incident. The number 
contains a popular article by Mr. Elmendorf 
on “Shrines of the Desert,” which is interest- 
ing from the number of photographs accom- 
panying, illustrating the Kerouan mosque 
and other buildings, as well as bits of 
Arabian desert scenery of waste and oasis. 

The Révue Générale contains an admir- 
able article under the title ‘* Pourquoi et 
comment défendre nos Paysages.” We learn 
from it that the Belgian Government has 
established a ‘Commission des Sites et 
Monuments Naturels de Caractére Artistique,” 
the object of which is to prevent the dis- 
figurement of ancient buildings or of sites 
of natural beauty. It is apparently an effort 
to do something, but by official authority 
and not by private effort, on the same lines 
as our “National Trust,” to which in fact 
reference is made at the close of the article. 
The author, M. Carton de Wiart, goes at 
considerable length, among other things, 
into the question of railways and engineer- 
ing works in general in their relation to 
natural scenery, and the extent to which 
they should be controlled by State interfer- 
ence to prevent injury to the landscape. 

Mr. Lewis Hind’s kind of artistic pilgrimage, 
under the title ‘“‘The Education of an 
Artist,” which is continued in The World's 
Work, contains some good and enthusiastic 
writing on ancient art and ancient cities, 
accompanied by a fine set of illustrations, 
some of them of works little known, at all 
events not hackneyed by illustration. 

Knowledge gives its readers a very fine 
coloured plate illustration of the corona dur- 
ing the recent eclipse, from a drawing made 
by Major Baden-Powell at Palma; and there 
is a short but valuable article by Mr. Crom- 
melin on “The Two New Satellites of 
Jupiter,” going into some interesting con- 
siderations as to the peculiarity of their 
orbits and of their relation to the planet and 
its other satellites. 
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COMPETITION DESIGNS FOR EPSOM 
PARISH CHURCH. 

Tue designs submitted in the limited com- 
petition for the new parish church at Epsom 
were exhibited at the vicarage, Epsom, 
last week. Mr. Fellowes Prynne was 
appointed assessor, and the competitors were 
Mr. Banister, Mr. Bidlake, Mr. Mileham, 
Mr. Temple Moore, Messrs. Nicholson & 
Corlette, Mr. Hatchard Smith, and Mr. 
Spooner. Mr. Fellowes Prynne has made his 
award in favour of the design by Messrs. 
Nicholson & Corlette. The authors of the 
successful design have won on their fine plan, 
This shows a nave and choir under one roof 
unbroken by a chancel arch, the wide side 
aisles roofed as if they have three transepts, 
connected by compartments square upon plan 
in the manner of St. Mark’s, at Venice. The 
result is some interesting roofing above, and 
ample seating accommodation with un- 
obstructed views of the pulpit and sanctuary 
from the major portion of the church below. 
There is sufficient vestry accommodation, and 
provision is made for procession and reces- 
sion. A morning chapel is arranged for on 
the south side of the choir, and the organ 
balances it on the north. Externally, the 
design is not so satisfactory. A rather squat 
tower and spire is shown on the north side. 
This will not be built at present, the sum 
which it is proposed to expend at the offset 
being 14,000/., a sum insufficient to build 
more than a part of the church. The draw- 
ings showing the exterior are not very satis- 
factory or pleasing in colour, and the design 
will look better in reality. An alternative 
design on the same type of plan is shown in 
the Byzantine style, but it is not so satis- 
factory as the winning design, and would be 
more expensive to construct and decorate. 
As designs, apart from the necessities of con- 
gregational worship, we like those of Mr. 
Bidlake and Mr. Temple Moore better than 








the successful one. Mr. Bidlake’s design 
shows a very fine tower and spire at the west 
end, the base of which forms a baptistr 
narrow side aisles are provided which light 
the nave, there being no clearstory ; this 
always gives an impressive interior; the sim. 
plicity and largeness of the general design is 
shown by the most perfect Taughtsmanship 
giving an idea of t beauty of detail in 
the finished work, alternative design by 
the same author shows the side aisles askew 
with the nave at an angle of about 30 deg., 
an expedient partly to suit the site, and 
partly for the sake of the congregation. We 
think the effect of this from the interior 
would have been a very doubtful success, 

Mr. Temple Moore’s design is, in many 
respects, superior to the others; the plan 
shows a nave and two lofty side aisles, giving 
an equally distributed internal height; the 
nave is roofed with a simple barrel vault, un- 
broken by a chancel arch; the choir and 
sanctuary occupy the last bays of the nave. 
The suggested treatment of details and 
t: is remarkably fine; the only fault of 
the plan, and that a serious one, is the seat- 
ing accommodation ; too great a proportion of 
seats are out of view of the sanctuary and 
choir. 

Mr. Spooner’s design is carefully thought 
out, and illustrated with fine perspective 
drawings in colour. The character of the 
work fie gga barren ager, the tower 

icw owing a lack of grasp of 
we The other competitors show designs 
carefully thought out, Mr. Hatchard Smith 
sending two alternatives to his scheme. The 
site is a difficult one, the church having to 
be built adjoining the present parish church, 
which will \ demolished when the new one 
is ready for occupation, The present church 
is of no architectural interest, being an in- 
different example of the church building of 
seventy or eighty years ago. 


——-—_ oo 
LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


At the opening meeting of this Society on 
Monday evening the President, Mr. P. C. 
Thicknesse, delivered his opening address, 
which we give in full with the exception of 
a few preliminary remarks relating only to 
the affairs of the Society :— 

“Since we all met in this room the most 
important thing that has occurred in the 
architectural world has been the much- 
lamented death of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A. 

Mr. Waterhouse was, perhaps, the best 
known and most respected architect m 
England; to the majority of people he stood 
in his day not only at the head of his pro- 
fession, but almost, one might say, as its 
representative. 

And this was likely to be the case, for not 
only did he carry out more great buildings 
than any architect of that time, but when 
they were finished they were usually satis- 
factory, practically useful, well conceived, 
and planned. : 

The other side of his george work, 
what one may call the public part, is what 
we architects miss most. His work at the 
Institute, which, for so exceptional a busy 
man, was very great, was always most wise 
and helpful. His work in adjudicating com- 
petitions and the like was done with vigour 
and ability. His grasp of the subject was * 
great, his mind so broad and fair, that 
cannot remember ever hearing any man ©@ 
his judgment in question. 

e a most of us, I suppose, gouge 
all this of him, but to those who had the 
honour to meet him it would seem very remiss 
if I did not speak of his great ong IE» 
his strength of character, and, above a", ® 
his wonderful personal charm. He hg = 
entirely delightful that — coogge Bag i at 
it necessary to say unpieasan gs 
found oneself Sertaiding the unpleasantness 
in the charming way he had said it, — poe 

Although all this personal greatness 2) 
charm was his, he did not, 4s he might 
easily have done, make his way ' the w he 
by it. It was entirely by his ability = 
hard work that he set his foot at pag Be 
up on the ladder of fame. While ft Nin 
man he won ~ first im tc Of his 
the Assize Courts in henester. *. 
sbility at that time the building remains to 
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.dved at your leisure. Of the work to 
ain it I was told on one that, 
having almost completed the drawings tor 
the competition, three weeks before the time 
for sending them in, he thought of a better 
arrangement of plan which necessitated the 
remodelling and redrawing of the whole 
design. This he did, workin , I was told, 
almost continuously night and day to com- 
plete before the appointed time. 

1 said this competition placed him high 
up in his profession, and I suppose the other 
great Manchester civic building, the town 
hall, which is certainly, to my mind, the 
greatest thing he ever did, placed him at 
jeast on equality with the biggest men of 
his day. Still young, he was very much in 
advance of his times, but fashions eh 
and, in his older years, he was regarded by 
a large section oe his profession as having 
been left behind. 

I was talking to a well-known architect— 
a man considerably younger than Mr. Water- 
house—of him one day, and, in speaking of 
his versatility, he said :—‘ He is in the first 
rank of water-colour painters, and, if he had 
wished, he might have been a very first-rate 
accountant.’ It was, I should say, yo 
from my knowledge of his work, for I knew 
him very slightly personally, probably a very 
accurate judgment of the man, for, add to 
these qualities his powers as a constructor, 
they were no doubt reason enough for the 
success Of any man as an architect. And I 
think it was these two opposite qualities—the 
artistic and the very practical and common- 
sensible—that undoubtedly made Waterhouse 
what he was, and also it was between these 
two rocks that he tried to steer a straight 
course, and if he did not ever strike on 
either, I think he was often very nearly 
doing so. His love of colour and of beauty 
of form was often tempered too much, to 
the disadvantage of his buildings, by his 
great practical commonsense, and he often 
failed to find a beautiful way out of his 
difficulties. But that the colour was there, 
and was well balanced, no one can deny who 
criticises his work with an open mind. 

Here I think is one great lesson we may 
learn from the study of Mr. Waterhouse’s 
work. Colour and form are, of course, the 
two greatest things an architect has to work 
with, and we do not at present give colour 
its proper value in our designs. I do not 
think in England externally it has ever been 
considered enough. It is curious that, with 
our comparatively dull skies and general 
colouring, this should be the case. 

Here in Liverpool we are prevented to a 
certain extent because of the dirt which 
accumulates on any material which has not a 
hard metallic surface. But our work is not 
confined to Liverpool, and in the country we 
should, I am sure, take colour more into 
consideration. 

But even in Liverpool, ought we not to try 
and face this problem of colour, as Mr. 
Waterhouse tried to? A monumental build. 
Ing must be stone we say, to go black in 
a year, and then we lay the blame on the 
soot and smoke and dust; in fact, we run 
away from our difficulty, and don’t find out 
some way of overcoming it. Waterhouse did 
he best by using terra-cotta and hard red 
ricks; it was most sensible and practical, 
and it has, at least, left us some brightness 
in our streets. Cannot we find a way that 
would introduce a brightness without the 
metallic surface, and yet make our buildings 
ook monumental? It can't be merely that 
calor 's not monumental—it is a question 
of a design suitable, both in scale and colour, 
'o its purpose and position. ; 
ivory this is possible or not we may 
“ ast put as much colour as we like and 
‘s Wwill harmonise with the green of the 
grass and trees and blue sky in our country 
or even suburban work. I speak of this be- 
= I think T see a tendency to another 
or ot fashion in even our country archi- 
rm or Fashion in architecture is almost. as 
i ‘le as in ladies’ hats, and some of us 
— veered only slightly at present, perhaps, 
ae ed bricks and red tiles to drab rough- 
at M ite paint, and blue slates, and po 
nh gg the end of it? Shall we go further 
_ or back to more colour? 

Wate: 20, doubt that a good deal of Mr. 
cae use’s desire for colour in building 
Eyes out by te dreariness of the streets 

‘rpool, his birthplace, and Manchester, 








where he began his work. Think of this 
in those days—dreary enough even now. 
ut fancy the dulness of a place with no 
buildings worth speaking of but the town 
hall and Custom-house, and even they, from 
a colour gee of view, dull and dirty! And 
almost all the rest poor, mean, Early Vic- 
torian houses, without a single spark of 
—— or colour on their outsides, re- 
ieved here and there, I suppose, by the red, 
blue, and green bottles in the chemists’ shops, 
and one or two bright red lamps of the 
doctors’ houses. I fear we may be going 
back to this deadly dull building. I can’t 
really call it architecture. We may vary it 
by a cast-iron church, painted and sanded, 
as the 1830 men did. 
Gentlemen, it is in your hands, it is your 
——e if we sink so low.’ 

e are inclined, I think, by our method 
of working, to give form more than jts 
proper place in architecture. We draw our 
designs in pencil, and too often don’t even 
attempt to colour them at all, and if we do 
we colour from a labelled paint-box—brick, 
stone, wood, lead—not labelled as it used to 
be in words, but in our thoughts, and our 
colouring gives no idea of what the material 
bcd really look like when the building is 


Why not try to work our designs in colour, 
and make the colour in some sort like the 
reality? I am not speaking of finished draw- 
ings coloured for the benefit of the con- 
tractor, but our own little first design. We 
should think of the colour more then, and 
give it its proper place with form, scale, and 
texture, instead of rather shunting it, and (if 
we can) having none—perhaps because we can 
only manage the reds and yellows of brick 
and stone. 

Perhaps colour has got too much hold of 
me just now, for I wrote this address with 
the blue Atlantic breaking at my feet, the 
sunshine playing on the green grass and red 
fern, and the only shadows the black, frown- 
ing cliffs, lighted up here and there by the 
white spray that sprang suddenly a 100 ft. 
or so in the air, giving brilliant light where 
but a moment ago was only darkness.” 
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MUNICIPAL CONFERENCE ON 
HOUSING AT SHEFFIELD. 

An important conference of local authorities 
and others interested in the housing question 
was held in the Council Chamber at the Town 
Hall, Sheffield, on Saturday, October 7. 
Sir John E. Gorst, M.P., presided, and there 
were present some 200 representatives of 
county and loca! authorities, including the 
West Riding County Council, the Corpora- 
tions of Barnsley, Bradford, Birmingham, 
Brighouse, Chesterfield, Derby, Doncaster, 
Huddersfield, Keighley, s, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Mansfield, Rotherham, Retford, 
and Sheffield; the Urban District Councils of 
Handsworth, Hoyland Nether, Mexboro’, 
Penistone, Swinton, and Wath-upon-Dearne. 
The following societies were represented :— 
The Royal Sanitary Institute, the National 
Housing Reform Council, the Association of 
Municipal Engineers, the Co-partnership 
Tenants’ Housing Council, the Bournville 
Village Trust, and the Garden City Associa- 
tion, Ltd. 

The Town Clerk read a letter from the 
Lord Mayor (Alderman Sir Joseph Jonas, 
J.P.), regretting his inability to be present. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, 
said they had met to discuss the difficulties 
which practical men and women had found 
in the carrying out of the attempt to furnish 
better houses for the working classes. The 
resolution to be moved dealt with three dis- 
tinct points of the housing problem in subur- 
ban areas. First, the power which the local 
authorities should have for — land ; 
second, the restrictions which should be put 
upon the construction of houses to the dis- 
advantage of the community; and third, the 
relaxation of the building by-laws which pre- 
vail in the centre of a xa 5 

Mr, W. H. Lever (Port Sunlight) opened 
a discussion on the development of suburban 
areas. He said that, being a conference of 
local authorities, he understood that they 
must confine themselves strictly to the range 
of ibilities and powers already obtained 
by local authorities, and avoid all schemes of 
development having for their object the mak- 
ing of the biggest possible commercial profit, 





regardless of health and overcrowding. In 
short, not what would pay the best in cash 
possessions, but what would pay the com- 
munity best in improved vitality, health, 
happiness and well-being of men, women, 
and children. In déing this they ought not 
to be unmindful of the fact that rates and 
taxes, local and imperial, were already 
strained to the point of hindering the progress 
and devlopment of the country. Sound 
finance was at the root of all real welfare 
work, and therefore they must so arrange 
their scheme that, whilst avoiding the will-o’- 
the-wisp of cash profit advantages, they did 
not get caught in the barbed-wire entangle- 
ments of increased burdens on the already 
overburdened ratepayers. He need not 
take up much time in proving that 
life in suburbs was infinitely more healthy 
than in towns. The death rate for 
suburban areas was 12 to 14 per 1,000, as com- 
pared with 20 to 25 per 1,000 in the centres 
of towns and cities where no overcrowding 
existed, and the death rate mounted up to 
30 to 50 per 1,000 in the most congested areas. 
If the figures of garden cities; might be 
accepted as normal, they indicated a state of 
good health that would enable succeeding 
generations to live to 140 years of 
age at Bournville, and to 110 years 
at Port Sunlight. But not only were 
suburban areas able to show a _ low 
death rate, they also showed a higher birth 
rate, all pointing to life in suburban areas 
being suited to mankind. There was another 
important consideration. We were paying a 
great many millions annually on the education 
of our children, but the country would never 
get adequate results in return unless and 
until our children were living under healthy 
conditions. It was true we had spent millions 
of pounds in demolishing slum areas and re- 
building barrack-like blocks of dwellings; but 
all this enormous outlay could never produce 
conditions of health equal to those to be pro- 
duced in suburban areas. The real remedy, 
and only one, was dispersion from the centre 
and development of suburban areas, and he 
congratulated Sheffield on leading the 
way by having already purchased two 
estates with this object. Private enter 
prise could not accomplish this  dis- 
persion because the very basis of a 
successful dispersion depended on the posses- 
sion of three requisites which municipalities 
could provide more readily and efficiently 
than they could be provided by private enter- 
prise. These three requisites were cheap 
money, cheap land, and cheap rapid transit. 
Thanks to the various Acts passed relating 
to the housing of the people, municipalities 
could borrow money for acquisition of 
suburban areas within or without their 
boundaries, and so were in a position to pro- 
vide the money required at the very cheapest 
possible rate. Private enterprise could not 
compete with this. Calculating that the 
suburban area had cost, say, 200/. per 
acre, interest at, say, 5{ per cent., 
and sinking funds to repay in eighty 
years would amount to 7/. 1s. per acre 
per annum. The extra cost of width of 
avenues and roadways could be met by the 
higher price per acre building sites on 
these handsome, wide roads would command. 
The next question was—should the munici- 
esr ron build the — or 08 _ ogre for 
uilding purposes? Experience had not shown 
that mnalaeel building had always proved 
successful, whilst the capital required would 
be enormous, and the risk a speculative one. 
If trade at any time were bad, and houses 
became empty, the burden on other property 
owners an the ratepayers generally would 
become unbearable. Still, if no other course 
were possible, the risk must be taken for the 
many other advantages accruing to the whole 
community in health and social betterment. 
But, fortunately, there was another course 
open which was free from any speculative 
ot senate and that would be infinitely more 
rofitable to the municipality, and —— 
ess than one-third the capital. He su 

that the municipalities should let the land at 
a ground rent based on cost price for a 
lease of ninety-nine years in large or small 
quantities, or even single house plots, and 
offer to advance up to not exceeding one- 
fourth of the cost of building houses, but 
with a limit of not exceeding 1002. 
to be advanced on any one house, This 
would provide just t little help that 
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was uired to stimulate private enterprise 
in building. The financing of the remainder 
of the cost of house building would be easily 
arranged, partly by mortgage and partly by 
eredit, and partly by the builder’s own 
private sagitel. The effect would be imme- 
diate and powerful. Trade would be stimu- 
lated as never before, fresh population would 
be attracted to the town, overcrowding at 
the centre would be relieved, and slum pro- 
perty would fall in value and lie a drug on 
the market. The security would be absolute. 
At 2007. per acre, interest and sinking fund 
on the land came to 7/, ls. per acre per 
annum ; this, at ten houses to the acre, would 
be 14s. 1d. per house, and at twelve houses 
to the acre 11s. 9d. per house. At ten houses 
to the acre, costing 400/. each, 1007. per house 
could be advanced, and at twelve houses to 
the acre, each costing 2002., 502. could be 
advanced. The interest at 3} per cent., and 
sinking fund over eighty years, would amount 
to Bi. 10s. 6d. per annum on the larger 
houses, and 1/. 15s. 3d. on the smaller. 
Adding interest and sinking fund for the 
land, the annual cost of each would be 
4l. 4s. 7d. for the larger, and 2/. 7s. for the 
smaller houses. The ground rents would 


be perfectly secure. As to the capital 
required, no investment that England 
could make iimperially or nationally 
would make so large a return. If it 


were done on sound financial lines it would 
relieve the ratepayer and taxpayer rather 
than add to their burdens, would place garden 
homes within the reach of all, would make it 
easy for an artisan to become the builder 
and owner of his own home, and, greatest of 
all, would be*the means of producing men and 
women, boys and girls, and young children 
that would be able to uphold the prestige 
of our race the world over. 

Councillor T. Shaw (Sheffield) moved that 
this conference of local authorities and asso- 
ciations interested in housing problems is of 
opinion that greater attention should be 
devoted to the laying-out and development of 
suburban areas, and that more extensive 
powers in relation thereto should be conferred 
upon and exercised by local authorities, and 
particularly (1) that the erection of work- 
men’s dwellings by local authorities in subur- 
ban areas under part 3 of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, which. where 
carried out, has proved generally successful, 
should be further encouraged and extended, 
and for this purpose powers should be con- 
ferred upon such authorities to buy land 
whenever a suitable opportunity occurs, and 
to hold the same pending the development of 
the neighbourhood; (2) that further powers 
should be conferred upon and exercised by 
local authorities to ensure the planning 
generally of suburban areas so as to secure 
healthful surroundings and the provision of 
an adequate garden space to each house, and 
thus to prevent the erection on such areas of 
closely crowded dwellings, which will soon 
become insanitary; and (3) that where such 
powers are exercised, provision should be 
made for some of the more stringent require- 
ments of the building by-laws (except such 
as are necessary for purposes of sanitation 
and health, and for securing adequate 
stability of the buildings), to be modified in 
the case of workmen’s dwellings erected in 
suburban areas. 

Mr. H. R. Aldridge (secretary of the 
National Housing Reform Association) 
seconded the resolution. They should aim at 
housing the people, not warehousing them. 
They had heard a good deal of Germany, 
but he was inclined to think that Germany 
had been overpraised. : 

Miss 8. Gurney (London, hon. secretary of 
the Co-partnership Housing Tenants’ Council) 
moved, as an amendment, to add after the 
word “purpose” in clause 1 of the resolution, 
“and for that of leasing such land for the 
development of estates to societies correspond- 
ing to the German societies of public utility.” 
She claimed these societies combined the 
advantages of public and personal control. 

Councillor Nettlefold (Chairman of the 
Birmingham Housing Committee) seconded 
the amendment. He did not believe in muni- 
cipal house building until they were abso- 
lutely driven to it. He felt that corporations 
could not possibly solve this problem them- 
selves, they must have the assistance of others. 
His experience was that private enterprise 
had not always had fair play. It had often 








been left alone to do this work in its own 
way, and then been found fault with because 
the work was badly done. It ought to be 
looked after, and directed, and kept straight. 

Mr. J. H. Barlow (Bournville) said he was 
of opinion that our cities should be developed, 
not for the interest of the landowner or the 
builder, but for the interest of the com- 
munity as a whole, Bournville was built by 
Mr. Cadbury with a clear conception of what 
he wanted to bring about. The one essential 
condition he laid down was that every house, 
however small, should have its own garden. 
There was an enormous demand for houses 
of the Bournville type. Applications were 
constantly flowing in, and they rarely saw a 
house to let. They did not attribute this to 
the fact that their rents were lower than the 
surrounding districts, for they were fair com- 
mercial rents. It was not because they were 
pauperising the tenants that the houses were 
sought after, but because they had rural sur- 
roundings and their own gardens. The most 
successful gardeners in Bournville were men 
who had spent thirty or forty years of their 
lives in Birmingham, never handling a spade 
before they went there. Those were the men 
who won the prizes at the flower shows, and 
whose gr were the sight of Bournville. 

Mr. F, Litchfield (London, secretary of the 
Co-partnership Tenants’ Housing Council) con- 
sidered corporations should, as far as pos- 
sible, buy ap all the suitable land for the 
purpose of housing the people. He believed 
many landowners would be prepared to let 
corporations have their land at a fair price 
if they knew the workers were going to 
have the benefit, and not building speculators. 
He admitted that they had not solved the 
problem when they provided a house at 
5s. 6d. a week. The great need was to pro- 
vide a house at a rent of 3s. 6d. per week. 

Mr. Blanchard (Sheffield Federated Health 
Association) thought it an illogical position 
for a municipality to take up of buying the 
land and then of looking round for someone 
else to take it off their hands. He held it 
was the duty of the municipality to develop 
the land, and build on it for the benefit of 
the community. 

Councillor Whiteley (Sheffield) complained 
that the municipalities were hampered in the 
solution of this problem by the restrictions 
of the Local Government Board. 

Mr. Adams (secretary, first Garden City) 
asserted that in Manchester the whole of the 
suburbs were being developed in a higgledy- 
piggledy way, and slums were being created 
in the suburbs faster than they were being 
cleared in the centre of the city. The local 
opinion in Manchester was that the Corpora- 
tion housing experiment on the Blackley hous- 
ing estate was not a success, and they would 
be pleased to be relieved of it. 

Councillor J. Fildes (Chairman of the 
Manchester Housing Committee) denied the 
accuracy of the statements made by Mr. 
Adams. The Blackley estate was four miles 
from the city, and they were ordered by the 
Local Government Board to put up at once 
150 houses at rents of from 6s. 6d. to 7s. 4d. 
per week. They finished those houses a year 
ago, and he was delighted to say they had 
now 134 of those 150 houses let. As Chair- 
man of the Housing Committee, he could say 
they were delighted with their purchase, 
which was ultimately going to be a benefit 
to Manchester. They went to the first 
Garden City when they began at Blackley, 
but they learnt nothing. There were no 
workmen’s houses there, but they could show 
them to Mr. Adams at Blackley. 

Mr. Morris (Liverpool) said he had been 
over this n City, which was so 
much boasted of, and it was so jerry-built 
that in thirty years it would be a howling 
wilderness. 

Mr. W. H. Lever, in reply, referred to 
Mr. Blanchard’s criticism that it was illogi- 
cal for corporations not to build.- He had 
sympathy with reform, but it was 
to act with great restraint. Why stop where 
suggested? Why not be their own builders? 
Why not have their own quarries and get 
their own slates? Why not have their own 
brickyards and make their own bricks? His 
suggestion was that they should begin with 
the purchase of the land, and the leasing 
would give them what they required. They 
might learn with advantage in this 
from the great landowners who, of 
building, leased their lands to others. 





The amendment haviny been accep. 
resolution, as auaniel” was carr ied. tte 

Sir Charles A, Skelton (Sheffield) proposed 
a vote of thanks to Sir John Gorst and Mr 
Ww. H. Lever. He said they did not want to 
build houses for slum dwellers, They wanted 
to build good houses into which people who 


were to-day compelled to live in the 
could go, and so elevate the whole cn 
people. If, however, they brought into them 
those who would make any place a s!um they 
would be hindering the work. 

The Mayor of Racader seconded the vote 
of thanks, which was passed. 

Sir John Gorst, in acknowledgment, said 
it had been to him a great pleasure to pre. 
side and to have impressed upon him the fact 
that so many gentlemen and ladies who were 
concerned in the administration of local 
affairs, and who possessed an official character 
had taken part in that meeting, and had 
shown how tly this question of houses 
for the ace g classes was engaging the 
attention of the more educated people of this 
country, He did not pretend to be an 
authority on housing. He had been driven 
to this question from other branches of the 
general question of the social reform of the 
people. He had been convinced that all 
efforts at improving the health and education 
of the children and all their efforts to improve 
the condition of the working classes would 
come to nothing unless accompanied by a r- 
form of their dwellings. That was what had 
brought him into the ranks of those who 
advocated housing reform, and it was a great 
consolation and pleasure to know that so 
many people had seen this matter in its true 
light, and were energetically endeavouring to 
carry out this reform by practical improve- 
ment in their various cities and counties. He 
sympathised very strongly with what was 
said by Councillor Whiteley upon the in- 
judicious interference by the central govern- 
ment in this matter. What we wanted was a 
much greater discretion on the part of local 
authorities to purchase and use land as best 
in the interests of the community. In Ger- 
many there was less interference by the 
central authority with the local authorities, 
and such as there was came from a more 
enlightened class of reformers who had 
studied these things to better purpose. The 
meddlesome interference of persons who were 
ill-acquainted with the local necessities was a 
great evil, and was one of the obstructions 
to reform which everyone should contend 
against. 

ee 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

Liverroot Arcurrecrurat Soctery.—The 
annual report of this Society shows 4 con- 
tinued increase in the numbers of the Society, 
the Fellows now numbering fifty-seven, and 
the Associates sixty-three, a total of 120, 
compared with 113 last year. There are two 
Honorary Fellows and eleven Honorary 
Associates. The number of students 's 
forty-one, an increase of five. The 
report states that, in the death, which 
oce on March 4, of Mr. Thomas 
Denville 


an the Society has lost 
its last foundation member. Mr. Barry 
was one of nineteen who met at the Lyceum, 
Bold-street, on March 1, 1848, and passed 
the following resolution :—“ That in the 
opinion of this meeting the establishment of 
an architectural society would be productive 
of benefit generally to the profession, ap 
is therefore highly desirable.’ Mr. Barry 
himself seconded the subsequent secon 
appointing the first executive committee. r 
a further paragraph we read with interes 
that the Council have had under consideration 
the desirability of founding @ travelling 
studentship in connexion wi _ the Secee 
With this object in view, and in order _ 
fully to carry out the objects of . 

Society, it is me’ to establish Standing 
Committees, an ucational Committee, to 
take charge of all matters affecting education 
and a Professional Practice Committee to (ake 
an active part in to local competitions 
and other matters affecting the profession 
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being Mr, Sprakes, of Doncaster. 
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* fifty Wears Ago. 


A REVIEW OF THE POSITION. 


\in. Ruskin had not favoured them 
laicly with anything architectural. The 
iazza of St. Mark had been abandoned for 
Fra falgar-square ; and they had been rather | 
startled to hear that Mr. Maclise not only | 
paints badly, but that he does it on pur- | 
pose. He believed that he was justified in | 
saying that they would shortly see a build- 
ing in the north of England erected from Mr. | 
Ruskin’s designs, with the constructive | 
assistance of an architect. He (the chair- | 
man), for one, was delighted to hear it. They 
were rather tired of his singular recipes, and | 
were anxious to see the pudding itself. Let | 
them wish it every success, and may it be | 

as rich and juicy as the mind that made it. | 
' But if it should turn out a failure, if it | 
should prove flat, crude, and indigestible, 
then, by every architectural stomach in the 
kingdom, they would not spare him. The 
excuse about the Edinburgh windows, “ that 
he did not care to perpetuate them,” would | 
not avail him now. They were much in want | 
of new books, treatises, or other information | 
on new modes of construction. They had | 
recently adopted so many new applications of | 
material,’ that the old and valuable treatises | 
on the strength of materials were not enough. | 
The results of a series of well-conducted ex- 
periments on bent timber and laminated ribs 
would be of incalculable value, and they 
were strangely deficient, even now, in proper 
information with regard to boiler plate 
girders. If it were not presumptuous, he | 
would there make a humble suggestion to a | 
senior society. It was no secret that the | 
Royal Institute of British Architects intended | 
shortly to remove to other premises. It | 
would be a great boon to the profession | 
generally if these premises should contain a 
yard or other open space fitted up with an 
hydraulic press and other apparatus, where 
architects would find facilities for making ex- | 
periments on building materials. The only | 
place where an architect could prosecute such 
researches was a builder’s yard, and the | 
builder was just the man to whom the archi- 
tect did not wish to be under obligation. As 
the report had told them, they were about to 
memoralise their seniors to set on foot a public | 
architectural examination and an honorary ‘ 
diploma. It might perhaps be thought some- | 
what presumptuous in a junior society to take | 
the first step in such a matter; but that was 
surely a mistaken view of the case. The in- 
stitution of a public architectural examina- | 
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tion must be the work of the old and ex- 
perienced, but it was no less the duty of 


sity. He knew well that in these days of free 


the student strongly to insist on its neces- | 


trade it would be idle to insist upon that ex- | 


amination being a compulsory one, nor was 
that necessary. To say that no man could 
give an opinion as to the safety of a parapet, 
or the construction of a chimney-pot, without 
having passed an examination, would be 
manifestly absurd, and he had often heard 
this kind of argument used against examina- 
tions altogether. Let the examination only 
be a good one, and a stiff one—let the 
“pluckings” be tolerably numerous, and he 
was sure that there would be no necessity for 
a penal law to create candidates.—Report of 
Architectural Association meeting, The 
Builder, October 13, 1855. 


—_—__—_—e~<>-e—_—_—__ 
Zllustrations. 


DESIGN FOR A COVERED BRIDGE. 


bridge at Cambridge, and was 


timber roof, lead covered. One end of the 
bridge abuts against the college buildings, 
and the other is flanked by large octagonal 
turrets, finished with ornamental roofs. 

The large traceried windows were intended 
to be left open, and the small buttresses 
subdividing them run up through the pierced 
parapet and carry small figures. 

The main buttresses are ornamented with 
niches and figures, and finish above the 
parapet with traceried heads. 

Rosert ATKINSON. 


DESIGN FOR ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS, 
PARIS. 

We have referred briefly, in former issues, 
to the two successive exhibitions of competi- 
tion drawings for the best plans for artisans’ 
dwellings which have been held in Paris, and 
which were promoted by the “Fondation 


| Rothschild,” a company, as we understand, 
| founded for the purpose of initiating a new 
| movement in the provision of well-planned 
| model dwellings to be erected in Paris. We 
} HIS design is modelled on a famous | 


meant to occupy a position under | 


somewhat similar conditions. 


stone vault ribs and brick filling, and a 


} 
| 


= | first premium in the competition. 
The materials intended were stone, with | 


are now enabled to give, through the courtesy 
of the architect, M. Adolphe A. Rey, some 
illustrations of his design which obtained the 
We give a 
plate showing one of the main pavilions to a 
pretty large scale, and a reproduction of the 











First Premiated Design for Artisans’ Dwellings, Paris (Fondation Rothschild Competition). 
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ground plan and one of the upper yon 
which latter are mainly repetitions of one 

on successive floors. We give also a 
small illustration on the page, showing the 
effect of the main portion of the long face 
towards the Rue de Prague. 

The Fondation Rothschild was started not 
more than a year ago, and one of its first 
efforts was to arrive at the creation of types 
to be followed in this class of buildings; for 
which purpose its two competitions were 
organised. The first competition was a 
sketch one only, and from this the authors 
of twenty-five of the sets were selected to 
enter into a second competition with more 
detailed drawings. Among these M. Rey’s 
design was awarded the first premium. 

As will be seen, the buildings are arranged 
so as to leave three open courts planted with 





trees, one in the centre and one at each | 
side. The buildings were laid out on the | 
plan after a careful consideration of the | 
direction of the prevailing winds, and of the | 


best angles at which to place the buildings 


so as to secure a natural ventilation by the | 


movement of the air, and to have no close or 
stagnant corners. 

The stairs were regarded by the architect 
as very important agents in assisting ventila- 


| balanced 


tion, and are planned partly with that object ; 
being regarded, in fact, as a prolongation of 
the street. 

All the stories are 3 métres (nearly 10 ft.) 
in clear height, and are all lighted and venti- 
lated by windows reaching nearly to the 
ceiling. The water-closets are all grouped 
with an entrance open to the outer air—a 
commonplace in England, but apparently a 
novelty in French planning, as attention is 
specially called to it. 

In regard to laundry work M. Rey objects 
strongly to the practice of forming general 
washing and drying-rooms at the top of the 
building, which are generally, he says, places 
where confusion reigns. He gives, instead, a 
little drying closet in connexion with each 
habitation, open to the air, but covered 
against rain. Each habitation is warmed by 
a “canalisation centrale” of warmed air, sup- 
plied from radiators situated in the base- 
ment. The architect is of opinion that this 
method is a considerable economy in saving 
the building of chimneys and chimney-stacks, 
which is no doubt true, thongh we should 
have thought most of this economy was nearly 
y the cost of the caloriféres and 
the heating channels. M. Rey adds—“ Quant 
4 la salubrité du logement et le bien-étre des 
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oes away, no doubt, with the trouble of 
coal and coaling, and with one source of dirt 
but we doubt if one would persuade English 
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eed prof & faire dans son éducation. |. archi- 

» pour étudier la question du logement du 
travailleur dans les moindres détails doit 8e faire 
humble—devenir petite se rebuter de rien—ne 
pas rechercher faire valoir uniquement seg 
qualités d’artiste en belles facades—en ordonnances 
architecturales monumentales qui n'ont rien A 
faire ici—car en définitive est-ce une facade que 
nous habitons? est-ce un extérieur morumental qui 
doit étre la préoccupation devant laquelle doit 
céder avant tout les lignes d'un plan? 

S'identifier avec les ouvriers c'est nécessaire pour 
comprendre le fo eae Téclame l'ouvrier. Toute 
étude, de méme us infimes détails, est néces. 
saire. Sait-on ce que l'abandon de ces recherches 
sur, les sujets les plus humb'es de |’habitation 
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regret that we were unable to give M. 
mre sae to a larger scale and in a clearer 
kind of impression. They are drawn in the 
manner usual in France, with a certain amount 
of shading and “effect,” which looks v 
well on ie original plan, but is not at all 
favourable to a clear reproduction, especially 
on a necessarily reduced scale. A plan in 

lain lines and with the sectional portions in 
Diack would, of course, have come out much 
more clearly. The views of the building 
reproduce well enongh, and we think the 
architect has contrived to produce a kind of 
architectural treatment which is pleasing and 
picturesque, without being costly. 


AMES HOUSE, MORTIMER-STREET, W. 

Tnese illustrations are from a drawing 
which was hung in the Royal Academy Ex- 
hibition of this year, and are the detailed 
elevations of a residential block erected by 
Mr. Alfred Ames for the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. The building has 
accommodation for over 100 residents, and 
a large restaurant on the ground floor. The 
remainder of the ground floor in Mortimer- 
street and Great Titchfield-streét is appro- 
priated for shops, the rents of which endow 
the institution. 

The builder was Mr. A. A. Webber, of 
Mortimer-street. The constructional steel 
work and fireproof floors are by Messrs. 
Lindsay, Neale, & Co. The cost of the 
building has been about 11,0007. The archi- 
tect ic Professor Beresford Pite. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Tue first meeting of the London County 
Council after the summer recess was held on 
Tuesday in the County Hall, Spring-gardens, 
Mr. E. A. Cornwall, Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Battersea Borough Council 
museum, gymnasium, and baths; Bermondsey 
Borough Council 2,0007. for providing a 
public library; Camberwell Borough Council 
35,0007, for contribution to cost of street im- 
provement, 2,9032. for paving works, and 
10,0007. for contribution to purchase of public 
park; Greenwich Borough Council 7,289/. for 
paving works; Hackney Borough Council 
5,245/. for paving works; Hackney Guardians 
6,000/. for poor law purposes; Islington 
Borough Council (sanction to borrowing) 
13,0007. for electric lighting; Lewisham 
Borough Council 3,0962. for pipe sewer 
works; Poplar Borough Council 15,3127. for 
paving works; Poplar Guardians 4,4401. for 
poor law je! eae Wandsworth Borough 
Council 11,400/. for street widenings; and 
Woolwich Borough Council 10,2232. for elec- 
tric lighting purposes. 

School, Wandsworth.—The following re- 
commendations of the Education Committee 
were agreed to :— 

“(a) That the estimate of 22,3331. submitted by 
the Finance Committee in respect of the erection of 


& school to provide accommodation for 840 children 
on the Sellincourt-road site (Wandsworth) be ap- 


proved 

(>) That expenditure on capital account not ex- 
ceeding 23,2047. be sanctioned in respect of the 
erection of a school on the Sellincourt-road site 
(Wandsworth); that the erection of the building 
be carried out without the intervention of a 
contractor; and that the drawings, specification, 
Guantities, and estimate of 21,2001. be referred to 
the Works Committee for the purpose.” 

Elevations of Buildings—The Improve- 
ments Committee reported as follows :— 

“In accordance with the authority granted by 
the Council on August 1, 1905, we have approved 
drawings of the undermentioned buildings pro- 
posed to be erected on the Council's surplus fand = 

Building Wronests to be erected by Mr. F. Priddis 
on (and in York-road and Lombard-road, Battersea. 

"ree shops proposed to be erected by Mr. C. 8. 
Merrett on land in Tooting High-street. 

, Bu lding to be erected by Mr. W. Fitches on 
‘ot 11, Goldsmith's-row, Shoreditch.” 

Municipal Concert Halls.—Mr. Verney 
moved “that in view of the decision of the 
Council of February 14, 1905, against the 
Schime for utilising the island site in 
a iwych for a place of amusement, and of 
the resolution of the Council of May 16, 1899, 
'n Tavour of granting a site for a municipal 
opera house, it be referred to the Theatres 
an! Musie Halls Committee to consider and 
Teport upon the whole subject of the Council 
providing for the benefit of the public a hall 
for music, dramatic resentation, and 
recreation, including particulars as to the 
probable success, financial and otherwise, of 
such an undertaking, and the general 





8,500/. for 


conditions under which it should be managed, 
and empowering the Committee to seek such 
assistance for their inquiry as may be placed 
at their disposal by eminent members 
in the professions.” Since St. James's 
Hall been demolished there was 
searcely any hall in London for hold- 
ing concerts, such as most provincial 
towns and almost every Continental town 
possessed. He recognised the fact that to 
ask the London County Council to support 
an opera house would be too much at the 
resent time, but he believed that a concert 

all, properly built, with good acoustic 
qualities, and in a convenient place—not 
necessarily the site suggested by him—would 
be almost certain to pay its way, and would 
do much to make the lived of the people 
happier and to increase the forces of civilisa- 
tion. 

Mr, Albert Smith, in seconding the motion, 
pointed out that the proposal was merely one 
for an inquiry, and was not of a mandatory 
character. 

Mr. Howell Williams and Lieut.-Colonel 
Rotton opposed the proposal, on the ground 
of the existing enormous commitments of the 
Council. 

On a show of hands, seven councillors 
voted for the motion, which was defeated 
by a large majority. 

Unemployed Problem.—Mr. Warren moved 
that with a view of providing work during 
the winter for the large number of unem- 
ployed workmen in London, the several com- 
mittees of the Council be instructed to com- 
mence and carry on as much work as possible, 
and to employ on such work only such per- 
sons as shall have been resident in the County 
of London for not less than twelve months 
immediately preceding their application for 
employment. 

Mr. McKinnon Wood pointed out that the 
General Purposes Committee had already 
issued a memorandum to the spending com- 
mittees to the effect that they should proceed 
with necessary work as soon as possible, and 
therefore the motion was unnecessary, and 
also introduced some undesirable controversial 
matter. 

Mr. Thomas thought the committees might 
put in hand some building works already 
authorised, and thus provide work for about 
2,000 men during the winter. 

Mr. W. W. Bruce moved an amendment to 
delete all words after the word “ possible” 
in the motion. 

On a vote the amendment was defeated. 

Mr. Sidney Webb then moved that the 
Council proceed with the next business. 

This was carried, and the motion therefore 
also fell through. 

The Council then adjourned. 


—_——__+--2——_— 
APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1894 
BUILDING ACT. 

Tue London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act, 
1894. The names of applicants are given 
between parentheses :— 


Lines of Frontage. 

Lewisham.—That the application of Mr. W. J. 
Stephens for an extension of the periods within 
which the erection of a building on a site abutting 
upon the east side of High-street and north side 
of Limes-grove, Lewisham, was required to be 
commenced and completed, be granted.— 
Consent, 

Lewisham.—Twelve houses on the north side 
of Longhurst-road, Hither-green, Lewisham 
(Messrs, W. Goddard & Co, for Mr. C, E, Beau- 
mont),—Consent. 

St, Pancras, South—That the application of 
Mr. W. Flockhart for an extension of the period 
within which the construction of underground 
cellarage in the forecourts of Nos. 15, 17, 19, 
and 21, Euston-road, St. Pancras, was required 
to be commenced, be granted,—Consent. 

Hampstead.—An oreil window and _ archi- 
tectural projections at Nos, 156, 158, and 160, 
High- , Kilburn (Mr, G. A, Sexton for Mr. 
B, B.: Evans),—Consent, 

Hackney, South.—A porch to a house in course 
of erection on the western side of Wattisfield- 
road, Hackney, to abut upon Cotesbach-road 
(Messrs, Deakin & Cameron for Mr, 8. Franklin). 
—Consent, 

Kensington, Southt+—The retention of a pro- 


jecting sign at No, 11, Young-street, Kensington 
(Messrs. Limited, for Mr. H. B, Fitz- 
herbert ).—Consent. 





M East.—That the application of 








Mr. FM. Elgood for Mr, J. A. Michell, for an 


extension of the period within which the erection 
of buildings on the western side of Albert-road, 
Regent’s-park, at the corner of High-street, on 
the site of Portland-terrace, St. Marylebone, 
was required to be completed, be granted.— 
Consent. 

Marylebone, West,t+—A projecting clock at the 
first floor level of No, 61, George-street, St. Mary- 
lebone (Mr. H. Cousens),—Consent. 

Paddington, North.—A porch and bay windows 
in front of “ Maida-vale Mansions,’’ Ashworth- 
road, Paddington (Mr. E. E. Davies for the 
Maida-vale Mansions, Limited).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—The retention of 
a@ projecting baleony and entrance porch at 
Symond’s Hotel, No, 34, Brook-street, St. 
George, Hanover-square (Mr. J. E. Trollope for 
the Symond’s Hotel Company).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—An addition on the eastern 
side of St. Saviour’s Church, Eton-road, Hamp- 
stead (Messrs. Carée & Passmore).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.t—Two houses on the north side 
of Hazlewell-road, Putney, to abut upon Larpent- 
street and Champion-street (Mr. J. C. Radford 
for Mr, J, Coleman),—Consent. 

Hackney, North.—The retention of an addition 
to a portico at No, 118, Stamford-hill, Hackney 
(Mr, C, Cheston).—Consent. 

Islington, North.—One-story shops upon part of 
the forecourts of Nos, 549, 551, 553, and 555, 
Holloway-road, Islington (Mr. H. N. Smith for 
Mr. B. Blaiberg).—Consent. 

Kensington, South—Bay windows and an 
open porch at No. 57, Campden House-road, 
~ aa sre (Mr. J. W. Simpson for Col. H. H. 
Roberts ).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Two projecting porches at Nos, 
7 and 8, Radford-road, Hither-green, Lewisham 
(Messrs. Thomas & Edge for Mr. H. W. Budd).— 
Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—A projecting balcony at 
“* Harley-house ” (Blocks Nos. 5 and 6), Maryle- 
bone-road, St, Marylebone (Messrs. Boehmer & 
Gibbs for Mr, C. J. Hinsley).—Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—An iron and glass hood over 
the entrance to No, 40a, Devonshire-street, St. 
Marylebone (Messrs. Maple & Co., Limited, for 
Mr. Friswell).—Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—A bay window at “Carlyle 
Lodge,”” Avenue-road, St, Marylebone (Mr. A. F. 
Faulkner for Mr. W. Willett).—Consent. 

Marylebone, West-—A porch at “ Loudoun 
Mansions,” Marlborough-road, St. Marylebone 
(Mr, P. Hoffmann for Mr. W. H. Dunn).— 
Consent. 

Peckham,—A stable building at the rear of 
No. 54, Shard’s-road, Peckham, to abut upon 
Meeting House-lane (Mr. F. W. Smith).— 
Consent. 

Southwark, West—The reconstruction and 
extension of an iron and stone baleony at the first 
floor of No, 81, Blackfriars-road, Southwark (The 
Fireproof Co,, Limited, for Mrs. Sandys).— 
Consent. 

Strand.—A shop front at No. 119, Pall Mall 
(Mr. J. A. Minty for Messrs, Hugh Rees, Limited). 
—Consent. 

Woolwich.—Buildings on the eastern side 
of Wood-street and western side of Lower Wood- 
street (Mr, F. C. Henesy).—Consent. 

Brizton.—A one-story shop upon part of the 
forecourt of No. 87, Bedford-road, Clapham 
(Messrs. Price, Arrow, & Taylor for the County 
of London Estates Co.).—Refused. 

Kensington, Southt—Erection of a bay 
window at No. 27, Camden-hill-square, Ken- 
sington (Mr. F. Warman for Mr. E. H. Hodgkin- 
son ),.—Refused, 

Peckham,—Buildings with one-story shops in 
front upon the site of Nos. 176 and 178, Rye-lane, 
Peckham (Mr. A. E. Mullins for the trustees 
of the late G. T. Congreve).—Refused. 

Woolwich—An iron and glass shelter at 
the Grand Theatre, Wellington-street and Lower 
Market-street, Woolwich (Mr. B. Crewe for Mr. 
C. Sounes).—Refused. 

Marylebone, East.—A building on a site situated 
between Nos. 11 and 13, Portland-place, St. 
Marylebone (Messrs, Buckland & Garrard for 
the Right Hon. Ear! Temple).— Refused. 

Hackney, Central.—A building on the east side 
of Ardleigh-road, Hackney, southward of No. I4 
(Mr. J, H. Storrar for Mr. J. Sleap).— Refused. 

Hammersmith.—A building on the west side of 
Eynham-road, to abut upon Shinfield-street, 
Wood-lane, Hammersmith (Mr. G. O, Rassen).— 
Refused, 

Hammersemith.—A one-story shop on the fore- 
court of No, 60, Rylett-road, Hammersmith 
(Mr. A. Dawkins for Mr. 8, Fortescue).— Refused. 

Hammersmith.—A building upon a site abutting 
upon the southern side of Dalgarno-gardens and 
the western side of Bracewell-road, Hammer- 
smith (Mr, A. Dawkins for Mr. P. Tinckham).— 
Refused. 

Hampstead.t—A bay window at No. 3, Wedder- 
burn-road, Hampstead (Mr. V. H. King for Mr, 
F, E. F. Barham).—Refused. 
Kennington.—Buildings on the eastern side 
of Montford-place, Up Kennington-lane, 
Kennington (Mr. A. W. Tribe for Messrs. Hay- 





ward Brothers, Limited).—Refused, 
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Kensington, South—A covered way to @ 
building between Nos, 7 and 11, Addison-road, 
Kensington (Messrs, G. Trollope & Sons, and Co 
& Sons, Limited, for Mr. E. R. Debenham).— 
Refused, 

Kensington, South. t—The retention of @ 
boundary wall in front of No, 35, Holland-street, 
Kensington, next No, 33 (Messrs, Chesterton & 
Sons for Messrs, C, A. Daw & Son),—Refused. 

Marylebone, East.—The erection of a pro- 
jecting balcony at No. 80, Portiand-place, St. 
Marylebone (Messrs. Boehmer & Gibbs for 
Messrs, Matthews, Rogers, & Co,).—Refused, 

Wandsworth.—A one-story addition adjoining 
No, 54, High-street, Tooting (Mr. 8. 8. Dottridge 
for Mr. E. Dottridge).—Refused, 

Westminster—One-story shops in front of 
Nos. 79 to 95 (odd numbers only) inclusive, 
Victoria-street, Westminster (Messrs, Griffin & 
Woollard for Mr. H. Webley).—Refused. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction, 

Hackney, North.—The retention of a wood and 
iron structure upon part of the forecourt of No. 
19, Filey-avenue, Upper Clapton (Messrs. H. 
Pumfrey & Son for Mr. G. Kemp).—Consent, 

Hampstead,—The retention of a wood and iron 
building at No. I, Bolton-road, Hampstead, 
abutting upon Greville-place (Mr. A. H.. BD. 
Nonweiler).—Consent. 

Islington, West,—An iron ash hopper on the west 
side of Burnard-place, Islington (Mr. A. Gay for 
the Council of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Islington),—Consent. 

Fuiham.t—Permission to retain a motor house 
at the rear of No. 219, New King’s-road, Fulham, 
abutting upon Coniger-road (Messrs, R. Iles for 
Dr, Ayre).—Refused. 

Lines of Frontage and Space at Rear. 

Kensington, North—Dwellings on the south 
side of Kenley-street, Notting-hill, to the line, 
and with open spaces about such buildings (Mr. 
W. C. Leete for the Council of the Royal Borough 
of Kensington),—-Consent. 

Battersea.t+—Buildings on a site abutting upon 
the north side of York-road and east side of 
Lombard-road, Battersea (Mr, Cannell for Mr, F. 
Priddis),—Consent, 

Width of Way. 

Rotherhithe.+—A one-story building at Dinorwie 
Wharf, Rotherhithe-street, Rotherhithe, with a 
forecourt boundary at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of the roadway of the 
street (Mr, A, H. Lainson for Mr, J. J. Green- 
wood} —Consent, 

Poplar.—Two rows of water-closet buildings 
on the east side of Hale-street, Poplar, with 
external walls and forecourt boundaries at less 
than the prescribed distance from the centre 
of the roadway of the street (Mr. H. Heckford for 
the Council of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Poplar),—Consent. 

Paddington, South,—A one-story building at 
the rear of No. 28, St. Petersburg-place, Padding- 
ton, with external walls at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of the roadway of 
St. Petersburg-mews (Mr. T. H. Smith for Mr. 
F, Lenders).—Refused. 

Wandsworth.—Three houses on a site abutting 
upon the northern side of Warple-way and western 
side of Warple-road, Wandsworth, with external 
walls and forecourt boundaries at less than the 
prescribed distance from the centres of the road- 
wavs of those streets (Mr. F. Dolley).—Refused. 

Brizton.—Three houses on the eastern side of 
Dolland-street, Lambeth, with external walls 
and forecourt boundaries at less than the pre- 
scribed distance from the centre of the roadway 
of the street (Mr. R. A. Swingler for Messrs. 
C. Blyton & Sons).—Refused. 


Greenwich.—Forecourt boundaries in front of 
Nos. 6, 7, 8, and 9, and Nos, 16 and 17, Queen- 


street, East Greenwich, at less than the pre- 


scribed distance from the centre of the roadway 
of the street (Messrs. Meakin & Archer for the 
Very Rev. F. Henry, the Rev. C. Aherne and the 
Rev. J. Sala, of St. Joseph College, Mill-hill).— 


Refused. 
Lines of Frontage and Width of Way. 


Lambeth, North—A building on the southern 
side of York-street, York-road, Lambeth (Mr. 
E. B. Lamb for Messrs. McGaw & Co. ).—Consent, 

Marylebone, East.—The rebuilding of the porch, 
with conservatory over, at No, 22, Sussex-place, 
Regent’s-park, St. Marylebone, with external 
walls at iess than the prescribed distance from 
the centre of the roadway of Sussex-place (Mr. 
J. Emblin-Walker for Mr. H. D., Ripley).— 


Consent, 


St. Pancras, South—A one-story shop at 
No. 138, Cleveland-street, St, Pancras, with 
external walls at less than the prescribed distance 
from the centre of the roadway of the street 


(Mr, C, Harris),—Refused, 
Space at Rear, 


Dulwich—A modification of the provisions of 
section 41 of the Act with regard to open spaces 
about buildings, so far as relates to the erection 
of a building on the north-western side of Calton- 


8 at the rear (Mr. 


with an irregular open 
. Cooper),—Consent, 


A. BE. Mullins for Mr, J. 
Formation of Street and Line of Frontage, 

Wandsworth.—That an order issued to Mr, 
A. Wellings, sanctioning the formation or laying 
carriage traffic on a site 
f Trinity-road 
pper Tooting-park, 
therewith the 


out of new streeta for 
abutting upon the 
south side of U 
Wandsworth, and in connexion 
erection of buildings upon such site.—Consent, 
Formation of Streets. 

Wandsworth—-That an order be issued to 
Mr. A. Wellings sanctioning the formation or 
ew streets for carriage traffic 


ing out of: n 
to Upper Tooting- 


ead from Tooting Bec-road 
road,—Consent 

Dulwich.—That an order be issued to Mr. A. E, 
Mullins, sanctioning the formation or la 
out of a new street for 
from Relf-road to Troy 


carriage traffic to 
Town, Peckham (Mr, 


—That the Council do m 
cation of Messrs, Cronk, on behalf 
illiams, for consent to the erection 
of a cottage on the west side of a 
out of the south side of Shooter's 
Greenwich.—A ; 
Lewisham.—That an order be issued to Mr. 
T. H. Burroughes, sanctioning the formation 
of new streets for carriage traffic 
hward from Kanleybridge-road, 
Lewisham (Mr, A. Cator),—Consent, 
Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to 
Messrs. Lee & Pain-Clark, sanctioning the forma- 
tion or laying out of new st 
traffic out of the east side of Erpingham 
north side of Clarendon-road, Putney (for Mr. 
Pettiward),—Consent. 


Means of Escape at Top of High Buildings. 
Strand.—Means of escape 


reets for carriage 


in case of fire, 
rovided on the eighth (to 
seventh, and sixth stories of a 
western side of Kingsway 
Nichols, Sons, & Chuter for M 
& Son).— Consent. 
Westminster.—A deviation from 
in respect of the means of escape 
f fire proposed to be p 
suance of section 63 of t 
(top), sixth, and fifth stori 
buildings on the north 
Westminster, eastward of the Imperi 
(Mr. J. 8. Gibson for Messrs. Holloway Brothers, 
Limited ),—-Consent, 
City of London. —Means 
fire proposed to 
section 63 of the 


(Messrs. Cubitt, 
essrs, W. H. Smith 


rovided in pur- 
on the seventh 
es of a block of office 
side of Tothill-street, 


of escape in case of 
ded in pursuance of 
Act, on the sixth (top) story of 
for the persons dwelling or 
employed therein (Mz, H. L. Anderson for the 
York),—Consent. 

Marylebone, E Means of escape in case of 
be provided on the fifth (top) 
blocks 5 and 6, Harley-house, Maryle- 
St, Marylebone (Messrs. Boehmer & 
Gibbs for Mr. C. J. Hinsley),—Consent. 

Cubical Extent, 

Woolwich.—The 
North Woolwich, 
in extent 250,000, 
and to be used only fo 
manufacture of electric ca 


of two buildings to exe 
but not 450,000 cubic ft., 
r the purposes of the 
bles, switch-boards, and 
ruments (Messrs, Ardron & Dawson 
for the Western Electric Company),—Consent. 
Fulham.—That the consent be not giv 
erection at Farm-lane, Walha' 
of a building to exceed in extent 
and to be used as a shed for motor omnibuses 
essrs. Gilbert & Constanduros for the London 
Motor Bus Company, Limited).— 


m-green, Fulham, 
250,000 cubic ft., 





Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 
Westminster.—That the Council do consent 
to the application of Mr. C, 8, Peach for per- 
mission to retain for a further period the tem- 
iron chimney shaft at the electricity 
generating - station, Millbank - street, 
minster.—Consent, 

Space at Rear and Height of Buildings. 
North—A building on a site 
1 southern sides of 
Blechynden - street, 
J. Wadman for the Committee 
of the Fawcett Liberal Club),—Consent. 

Working-class Dwellings. 

Lewisham.—Dwelling-houses to be inhabited 
working-class, and proposed to 
wn ak ths ton et eeana te 
urst-road, Lewisham (Mr. 
J. Johnson).—Refused, 

Alterations to Building. 
—A deviation from the plans 
f the reconversion into @ 
21, St. George’s-road, 
Gillman 


abutting upon the eastern anc 
Blechynden - me 
sington (Mr. W. 


by persons of the 
be erected on a si 
hurst-road and Longh 
E. H. Harrison for Mr. 


Southwark, West, 
approved in respect © 
-house of No, 


Mr. R. F. Bacon for Messrs, 
& Spencer).—Consent, 








on the site of Gloucester House to abut ); 
Piccadilly end Park-lane, St, George, Hono 





square ( . Colleutt & H fo : 
Dureon).—Ref amp for Mr, J. J, 
r dations marked visite) 
to the views of the local sidkeriy. f are contrary 
pO 
COMPETITIONS. 


Centra Lisrary ror Sr. Paxcras.—The 
Public Libraries Committee of St. Pancras 
reported on Tuesday that they would obtain 
vacant possession on Lady Day of the site 
in Prince of Wales’s-road, b Anglers’-lane, 
on which the Central Public Siar is to be 
erected. They had considered whether it 
would be advisable to invite by public adver- 
tisement competitive designs offering pre- 
miums for those which may be placed first, 
second, or third in order of merit by a pro- 
fessional assessor, or whether it would be 
better to ask the President of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects to nominate six 
gentlemen who, in his opinion, would be best 
ualified to compete. They had decided in 
avour of the latter course, and had resolved 
(subject to the usual sanction) to ask the 
President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects to nominate six gentlemen who, in 
his opinion, would be best qualified to pre- 
pare designs, also to ask him if he would 
act as assessor, and place the designs sub- 
mitted in order of merit, and, if so, upon 
what terms. The Committee had further 
resolved that an honorarium of 40 guineas be 
given to each of the five unsuccessful com- 
petitors. The same Committee reported that 
steps were being taken for the acquisition 
of sites in Chester-road, Euston-road, 
Camden Town, and Gospel Oak for the erec- 
tion of branch libraries. 

Free Lisrary Borpines at West Brom- 
wich.—The West Bromwich Free Library 
Committee met on the 9th inst. to consider 
the competitive plans for the new free library 
buildings which are to be erected at a cost 
of 7,5002. There were altogether twenty- 
seven sets of plans sent in, and the follow- 
ing awards were made :—First, 50/. (which is 
to be merged into the commission), Mr. S. J. 
Holliday (West Bromwich) ; second, 3Cl., Mr. 
A. G. Latham (Birmingham) ; third, 20l., 
Messrs. Crouch, Butler, & Savage (Birming- 
ham). 

———--e————- 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 
SourTHWARK ; THE CATHEDRAL AND Sez. By 
George Worley. (Geo. Bell & Sons.) 
Cassety’s BvILpInc CONSTRUCTION. By 
Professor Henry Adams, M.Inst.C.E. Part !. 
(Cassell & Co. Sd. per Part.) 

Practica, Triconometry, for the use of 
Engineers, Architects and Surveyors. By 
Henry Adams, M.Inst.C.E. Second Edition. 
(Whitaker & Co. 2s. 6d.) 

SupurBan Hovses: A SERIES OF PRACTICAL 
Prans. By J. Herbert Pearson, architect. 
(E. & F. X. Spon. 7s. 6d.) 


, 


— Correspondence. 


SCALE IN BOILERS. 
Sin,—May I ask through your columns w hether 
any of your readers can throw any fresh light 
upon the household boiler trouble ? In towns 
where the water is hard it would be @ great boon 
to have some means for the prevention of the 
seale in the boiler. “ CAMBRIDGE. 
*,* In the case of existing boilers, we do ni t 
believe there is any remedy but peri: dical 
cleaning of the boiler, It is important to see 
that the flow pipe, where it leaves the Boiler, i 
kept well away from the fire, oF it may get 
stopped up while the boiler itself is still efficient. 
The more heat, the more rapid is the depost i 
and of course a pipe is much sooner choked then 
a boiler. In fitting in new boiler and Fange 


ich 33 


drawn off at the taps indirectly, by means of 
coil in the cylinder. The usual course 15 to hi a 
the water directly in the boiler, with the result 
that nearly every drop of water which is A _ 
off at the is first circulated throu ¥.. 
boiler where it deposits « Ati emall aicunt 
which os ned of. In the 


water whieh is 

through 4 coil in 
the boiler circulates ig whatever 
As the water 


in the boiler is not drawn o , the amount of the 








—Residential flats 


road, Dulwich, between No. 17 and “‘ Holmwood,” 


St, George, Hanover-square. 


deposit is inappreciable. The service-pipes form 
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a secondary eireulation from the body of the 
cylinder (not from the coil), and, as the tempera- 
ture of the water is not as high as in the boiler, 
the amount of the deposit is less. Deposits will, 
of course, oecur in e cylinder, but are not as 
objectionable there as in the boiler. We may 
have more to say on the subject.—Ep. 





AYLESBURY ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
COMPETITION, 

Sin,—As one of the competitors in the above 
competition promoted by the Bucks County 
Council in February last, I was considerably 
interested in the list of tenders published in your 
receit issue for the erection of the buildings from 
the accepted design. 

Those of your readers who were unfortunate 
enough to be participators in this competition will 
remember that the accommodation to be pro- 
yided was for 750 scholars at a maximum expen- 
diture of 102, per head, together with an allow- 
ance of 4002, for a cookery school—or a total 
allowance of 7,9001,; a clause in the conditions 
provided that if the lowest tender exceeded 
the estimate by more than 5 per cent, the pro- 
moters reserved the right of rejecting the plans. 
Now, if we turn to the tenders actually received 
we find the lowest to be 9,200/,, or an excess 
over the estimate of about 16} per cent., and 
this tender is marked “ provisionally accepted.” 

It was, of course, obvious to every competitor 
of experience in this class of work that it was 
impossible to carry out the buildings according 
to the conditions for the sum allowed, and there 
were two courses open—one, to comply with the 
building requirements and fake the estimate ; 
the other, to keep within the estimate and point 
out that departure from the conditions would 
be necessary, not as regards accommodation but 
as regards construction, I do not complain 
that the allowance of 101, per head was inefficient, 
for I know from a considerable experience that a 
perfectly satisfactory school can be built for 
that sum, but I also know that it is necessary 
to observe very strict rules of economy, and that 
orthodox methods as practised in London are 
out of the question, 

Now, who is to blame for the obviously unfair 
result of the competition ? Certainly no one but 
the assessor, The promoters of the competition 
did all that was necessary ; they went to the 
R.1.B.A., asked for an assessor, and accepted 
his decision; and it is most disappointing to 
find the appointment of an assessor by the 
R.1.B.A. followed by an obviously unjust 
decision, 

The moral seems to be that assessors should 
be appointed for their special knowledge of the 
subject in question, and not because it happens to 
be their “ turn,” 

A.R.1.B.A. and A COMPETITOR, 





HOVE PUBLIC LIBRARY COMPETITION. 
Sir,—The award of the assessor in this com- 
petition has been most disappointing. Surely 
amongst all the designs sent in there must have 
been some good ones, It is possible, of course, 
that every one of them may in some small par- 
ticular have failed to conform with the con- 
ditions, but that is just as likely to have been a 
fault of the conditions or site as of the designs, 

The withholding of the premiums is a great 
slight upon the architects who competed, and is 
very vexatious, especially when we remember 
that assessors, even one so gifted and respected 
as Mr. Belcher, are after all but human, and 
that there is undoubtedly room for difference of 
opinion in regard to vital questions of library 
planning, 

Surely the course which has been adopted is 
one which should not be taken up without some 
more adequate explanation than has been 
offered ; and I think the competitors, as well as 
architects ag egal would welcome a public 
Statement by Mr. Belcher giving the reasons 
which compelled him to take this very extreme 
view of the case, A CoMmPeETITor. 


Sir,—I herewith enclose for publication copy 
of lotter received from the Town Clerk of Hove 
and the award of the assessor, and which I feel 
sure the competitors will regret as much as the 
committee. Such an award condemning the 
whole of the designs of eighty architects has 
never before been recorded, and I trust that the 
committee will take a charitable view of the 
circumstances which must have been the cause 
of such an award, and that they will not take it 
seriously. A ComPprriTor. 





LONDON BUILDING ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


‘tr,—On page 345 of your issue of the 30th 
ultimo T notice a number of suggested amend- 
ments, and I should like to gest that the 
borough surveyor should have carefully studied 
the 1894, 1898, and 1905 Acts before writing 80 
much about nothing. The larger ion of 
thy matters described are dealt with in these 
Acts. Others would not meet with the approval 
of the public, 





It is quite ible that the pro Bill ma 

not “ay seme aan at all, as the legislation thie 

year has not been successful, BSERVER, 
DISTRICT SURVEYORS’ FEES. 

Siz,—I suggest to your correspondent “C, J, 8.” 
that 71. was the proper fee under the Act, 
but in all cases the district surveyors accept a 
nominal fee when a very small work is executed 
in a large building (see amount of abatements 
in the Returns of District Surveyors published 
by the London County Council). It is possible 
that other work was done to the building, other- 
wise a nominal fee or none at all should have 
been charged, 

Can any of your readers give me any informa- 
tion about London district surveyors prior to 
1845? I have complete notes since that date. 
Also I am very anxious to have proof that the 
late C. J. Matthews, the eminent comedian and 
husband of Mme, Vestris, was a district 
surveyor of either South Islington or Stoke 
Newington. 

Henry Lovecrove, 

Hon, Sec, District Surveyors’ Association, 
TENDERS FOR RUSSIAN RESTAURANT, 
STRAND. 

Sir,—In your issue of the 7th inst., under the 
list of tenders, you state in the third column, on 
pase 377, that the electric lighting order has 

n placed with A. Collins, A.M.I.C.E., at 1801, 
for Romano’s, Ltd. This statement is quite 
incorrect, and is liable to cause me some con- 
siderable inconvenience, as I am not a con- 
tractor but a consulting engineer, and the amount 
mentioned, namely 1801., is the sum that I 
mentioned in the report would be necessary to 
be expended on the work. 

Aprian CoLtiys. 

*,* The mistake is not ours; we printed the 
list of tenders as sent to us,—Ebp. 


PICTURES AND DECORATION. 


Srr,—In thanking you for your kindly reference 
( » 340 ante) to my paper read before the Master 

ouse Painters and Decorators at Plymouth, I 
can in no way take exception to your concluding 
remarks, with which I, of course, agree, but I 
would like to point out that the entire address 
has not yet been printed, theréfore you have not 
had an opportunity of seeing the following 
Tank ly of a most exalted calling 

" ve spoken so severely of a most ex — 
the noble, gece tet fe soul-inspiring art of 
painting—because that art has lost — of its 
greatness and purpose by its exponents ignoring 
decoration and decorative claims, and _ therefore 
neglecting the decorative instruction which should also 
be a of every painter's training. 

It because the mere picture painter arrogates to 
himself the position due to those vested with genius, 
and ignores the claims of men of genius in other 
directions, that my complaint is just—viz., the placing 
of pictorial art upon a iculous pedestal.” 

I give way to no man in love and veneration 
for the fine arts of painting and sculpture, but is 
my love and admiration to justify me in being 
insensible to the claims for recognition of the 
applied arts of architecture and decoration, 
which are after all more essential to the comfort 
of humanity if appealing less to the imagination? 
If any excuse is necessary, only extravagant 
comparisons can at the presefit day draw atten- 
tion to abuses, This comes hard upon one who 
holds the view that such comparisons should be 
needless, Geo, C. Harrk. 

*,* Our point was that the highest achieve- 
ments of pictorial art ——— a higher order of 
genius, and have a higher intellectual interest, 
than anything that can be done in decorative art. 
Decorative design is relative, it has reference to 
its surroundings, and it cannot express the 
highest order of ideas, Pictorial art at its 
highest has the quality of original poetry; it 
stands alone and on its own basis, and represents 
intellectual effort in a sense in which decorative 
art cannot.—Eb. 

~~ 


Centrat Hatt, Newport.—The foundation- 
stones have been laid of a central hall for the 
Newport Forward Movement. It will be situate 
in mmercial-street and will accommodate 
over 2,000 people. The design is Gothic, and the 
architects are Mess-s. Habershon & Faulkner, of 
Cardiff and Newport. 

Pustic Lisrary, SourHenD.—Two improve- 
ments at Southend-on-Sea were ina’ ted on 
Monday last week, the first being the laying of 
the foundation-stone of a public library, and 
the other the official opening of the Chalkwell 
Esplanade, The public library was the out- 
come of a gift of 8, 0000. from Mr, A, Carnegie, and 
the Corporation provided a site on the east side 
of Victoria-avenue, which will ultimately be 
close to the municipal buildings. The structure, 
of which the pear yg tags Pe ‘~< 7 and tvs 
Davey, was designed by . H. T. Hare, 
ner ac The reference library will afford 
space for fifty readers, and the stock room for 
20,000 reference books, The building will be 
fireproof throughout, 








The Student’s Column. 


STEAM BOILERS AND PIPES.—xXy. 
Cuimneys (continued). 


i ROM the preceding articles it is. 
evident that, other things being 
equal, the theoretical velocity of 

=— draught in a chimney depends 
entirely upon the height of the chimney. 
The practical velocity also depends upon 
the height of a chimney, although in point 
of fact the actual rate of speed is affected 
by the internal area and the general pro- 
portions of the chimney and its connected 
flues. Therefore, while the interior area of 
a chimney is in no way connected with the 
origin of draught power, it has an important 
bearing upon the actual velocity of draught 
and upon the capacity of a chimney to carry 
away the required volume of gases. 

Output, or Capacity.—Velocity of draught 
and internal area must be considered 
together, for the carrying capacity of a 
chimney is governed by both factors, and 
for a given disc e of gases the required 
area of a chimney is inversely proportional 
to the actual velocity of the draught, and, 
conversely, the required velocity is inversely 
proportional to the area of a chimney. 

It follows, then, that if the height of the 
chimney be comparatively great the area may 
be comparatively small, and if the area be 
comparatively great the height may be com- 
paratively small. 

Therefore by increasing the height it is 
possible to minimise the transverse dimen- 
sions of a chimney, and so to secure the 
required discharge by increased velocity. 
Apart from the expense involved by lofty 
building construction, and the proportion- 
ately heavy increase of friction with in- 
creased velocity, the attempt to augment the 
output in this way is impracticable beyond 
reasonable limits, for the reason that the 
velocity of the air and gases is not pro- 
portionate to the height, but to the square 
root of the height. 

Tables XXI., XXII, and XXi{II. show 
that by doubling the height of a chimney the 
velocity is only increased in the ratio of 
/1: 2, and by quadrupling the height of 
the chimney, te velocity is only increased in 
the ratio /1: V4. 

As an illustration, let us suppose that 
64 cubic ft. of gases have to be discharged 

r second. If the chimney were 50 ft. 
igh the actual velocity by Table XXIIL., 
column 8, would be 16 ft. per second, so the 

uired area would be 4 sq. ft. By making 
the height 100 ft. the velocity would be 
226 ft. per second, and the area of the 
chimney need only be 2°83 sq. ft.; and by 
making the height 200 ft., with a velocity 
of 32 ft. per second, the area need not be 
more than 2 sq. ft. 

It does not require much consideration to 
see that the small reduction of area could 
not possibly compensate for the cost of the 
greatly increased height. In actual practice 
the reduction of area would be still less, 
owing to the necessity of providing for the 
a increase of friction with the increased 
velocity of the gases, or, expressed in other 
words, for the purpose of minimising the 
reduction of velocity by the increase of 
friction. Another practical consideration is 
that a given thickness of soot has a far 
greater effect in reducing the available area 
of a small chimney than that of a larger 
chimney. 

The aspect of the case presented above is 
made very clear by calculating the loss of 
head corresponding with the heights and 
areas stated, the square root of each area 
being taken to represent the side of a square 
chimney. 

Formula (3), p. 301, may be inverted 
for the purpose of obtaining comparative 
results. Thus ucing v, to denote actual 
velocity, and H in place of /, we have 

Ses *! H 
(487 d 
Then the losses of head are :— 
For the 50-ft. chimney 
(16 x 50. 








h = 2304 x 74 = 2°7 ft. 
For the 100-ft. chimney 
(26 x 100 = 13°1 ft. 


\= sa x Jea5 7 
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For the mae “poems g 
32) x $ 
= 3304 x 3 == 62°8 ft. 

These figures are sufficient to show how 
wapidly friction and consequent loss of head 
increase with the velocity of the draught, and 
to suggest how necessary it is to consider 
the area of a chimney from the standpoint 
of friction, as well as from that of cubical 


— 
n calculating the proportions of the chim- 
mey for any given boiler installation the 
estimated coal consumption is the starting- 
point. Next it is necessary to consider the 
supply of air per pound of fuel, and the 
consequent volume of the hot gases. ; 

The consumption of coal, of course, varies 
with the duty of the boiler, and ranges 
from 5 Ib. to about 30 lb. per square foot 
of grate area per hour in boilers with natural 
draught. The air supply usually ranges 
from 14 lb. to 30 lb. per pound of coal, and 
the volume of the products of combustion in 
chimney can be calculated by formula (1), 
p. 280, or taken from Table XIV., p. 281. 

Having settled these data, the area of any 
chimney can be calculated if the height of 
the shaft or the velocity of the hot gases be 
known, or the height if the area be known. 

The required area is obviously the quotient 
of the volume of the gases divided by their 
practical velocity of flow. 

Whence 

ee ae nig ge ae (29) 


As by formula (28) the practical velocity of 
the hot gases = 226 Jf H, we have a'so 


ee 
A= 956 7q--- + + (30) 


Again, for the height we have from (28) 


fr. (sss) ose 


and from (30) 3 
He (<—) 32) 
——- 2~6§ A . . . . ( 

If the area of the chimney be already 
settled, we can ascertain the actual velocity 
required for a given output by the equation 

ee ne SE ANION a (33) 

Knowing the area and practical velocity, 
we can calculate the weight of coal that can 
be consumed in the boiler furnace by tha 
equation 

v. A 


c= Shek eee Se (34) 


q 

In the foregoing formule’g and Q are in 
cubic feet; A is in square feet; H is in feet, 
measured from the fire-grate to the top of 
‘the chimney; +, is in feet per second; and ¢ 
is in pounds per second. 

If the designer wishes to calculate the 
area with a fair approach to accuracy, the 
value of ™ in formula (29) should be calou- 
lated by taking into account the number of 
bends and other structural features in the 
boiler flues tending to reduce the velocity of 
the gases, and by taking account also of the 
length of the flues, the height of the chim- 
ney, and the diameter corresponding to the 
area of the flues and the chimney, as in 
example (10), p. 371. 

On the other hand, if a rough approxima- 
tion should be thought sufficient—and in 
many cases nothing more than this is 
necessary—formule (30) and (32) will give 
the required area and height with a minimum 
oo of time. 

ormula (34) may be used in connexion 
with the design of projected chimneys, where 
all the data are hypothetical, or in com- 
puting the possible fuel consumption for 
existing chimneys where the velocity can be 
ascertained by measuring instruments, and 
where the air supply per pound of fuel can 
be determined in a similar manner. 

In the following examples we have assumed 
the total coal consumption to be 720 Ib. per 
hour, the air supply to be at the rate of 
24 lb. per pound of coal, and the tempera- 
tures of the cold air and of the hot gases 
to be 62 deg. and 585 deg. F. respectively. 

Hence we have ¢ = (720 + 3,600) = 02 Ib. 
per second. The value of gis given by formula 
(1). p. 280. Inserting the weight of air per 
cubic foot at 62 deg. from Table XVIIL., p. 326, 
we get 


secs 461 + 585 


~ 00761) st. 


eit ee = 630 cubic ft. 





Example (11).—Find the area for the top 
of a chimney 100 ft, high, this height beng 
assumed as necessary for the ° 
avoiding annoyance to the owners of adjacent 


property. 
(a) Assume the values of n and Bt! to be 
as stated at the top of Column 4, Table XXIII. 
Then by formula (29) we have 


cq 02x60 | 


(5) Taking an average velocity as given 
by formula (28) and using formula (30), we 


have 
au tk. Soe 
296 /H 226x 1 


Example (12).—Find the height of a 
chimney, supposing that it is not necessary 
to adopt any minimum height, the internal 
diameter at the top being assumed at 3 ft., 
with a corresponding area of 7:0686 sq. ft.— 
ony 7 sq. ft. 

y formula (32) we get 
MOG Ga” Pes 02 x 630\? 

i= (sséx) - (“ean 7 ) oro 

Then the chimney is 63°3 ft. high by 3 ft. 
internal diameter at the top, and the correct- 
ness of these proportions may be tested by 
formule (28) and (29). 

Formula (28) gives for the velocity of the 
hot gases 
vw, = 226 VH = 226 x 796 = I8ft. per sec. 

Substituting this value in formula (29), we 


get on cto 
cq 2x 
A= —- 18 = 7 aq. ft. 

In the next two examples we will alter 
the assumed coal consumption, the air supply 
per pound of fuel, and the temperature of 
the gases. 

Example (13).— Ascertain the required 
velocity of the gases and the height of a 
chimney, with an internal area of 9 sq. ft., to 
provide for the consumption of 1,800 lb. of 
coal per hour, the air supply being 20 lb. per 
pound of co |, and the temperature of the gases 
600 deg. F. The coal burn:d per second is 
(1,800 = 3,600) = 05 Ib., and by Table XIV 
the volume of the gases at 600 deg. is 533 
cubic ft. 

Then by formula (33) 

cq 05 x 533 


% = == 29°61 ft. per sec. 


d 9 
and by formula (31) 
Us Sg 29°61 2 ; : 
ou (os, ie 73) = 1716 ft. 


The same result is given by formula (32). 


Thus 
tf 66 7 . a 2 8 
alas (ssf) “\oa x0) ~ Niet 

Example (14).—Find the quantity of coal 
that can be consumed in the boilers con- 
nected with a chimney 200 ft. high having 
an internal area of 12 sq. ft., the velocity o 
the hot gases, at the temperature of 600 sf a 
being 32 ft. per second, and the air su 5 
22 lb. per pound of fuel. By Table ty. 
the volume of the gases at deg. F. = 
586 cubic ft. 

Substituting these values in formula (34), 
we have 

vA 32 x 12 
¢ = oo = = 0°655 lb. per sec. 

Hence the ssible consumption is 
(0°655 x 3,600) = 2,358 lb. per hour. 

For application to cases in which the 
temperature of the hot gases is about double 
that of the external air, or when the air 
supply is such that the volume of the hot 
gases is 650 cubic ft. per — of coal, we can 
further simplify formule (29) to (34) as 
shown below. 

Formula (29) :— 





ee F ce x 650 
The ex; ression “% becomes 3600 v,’ 
whence 
C x 0 
A = n Sole. 


Us 
where C is the weight of coal per hour. 
Formula (30) :— 
The expression 


ae © x 60 cx 876 
" S96 JE as VR Oe 


Here c, as before, is the weight of coal 
consumed per second. 


It is more convenient, however, to 


consumption in pounds per hour, Chat? the 
the symbol to © and dividing bythe tis 
of seconds in an hour, we get af 


C x 008 
A= ar. ae oe (36) 
Formula (32) :— 
The expression 


2 @ \? & xX 670 : 
(ss¢3) becomes (xa x 226 a) 


and by reduction as above we have 


C x 008 2 
H = ( per}. a's « (87) 


Formula (33) :— 
The ex ion “4 oe 
oe heme 
and by reduction 
C x O18 
Me (38) 
Formula (34) :— 
h % A c ve A 
The expression : beccmes 650)’ 


whence 
c .. Ax 3600 
oe 650 ; 


Substituting for v, (226 H) a: given by 
formula (28) we have 
CG .. (226 H) A x 3,600 
650 
which reduces to 
CaA vi aa aan (39) 

In all the above equations C represents the 
weight of coal per hour. 

Formule (35) to (39) give results that are 
similar to most of the chimney rules pub- 
lished, but it is very important to remember 
that these and all other equations of the kind 
are based upon a certain set of assumed 
conditions which may or may not be realised 
in practice. 

Chimney formule as given in ordinary 
ao soho are not pooped accom- 
panie any explanation of the manner in 
which the ceniiienk have been derived. 
Consequently the equations may be quite 
suitable in some cases and equally unsuitable 
in others, and if the user is not enlightened 
as to their derivation he cannot judge of 
their applicability. 

For t reasons we have been careful to 
state the exact basis upon which every 
formula is founded, and to trace, step by 
step, the manner in which the rules have 
been deduced. 

——___-~<-e—__——- 


COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL, 

Tue Lord Mayor presided over the fortnightly 
sitting of the Court of Common Council at the 
Guildhall on Thursday last week, __ 

Motor Traffic.—Mr, Deputy Morrison called 
attention to the nuisance caused in the City by 
the heavy motor traffic, and asked if the Streets 
Committee would try and mitigate the nuisance.— 
Mr. Morten admitted that the nuisance ought to 
be mitigated, but doubted whether the Committee 
had any power to deal with it, He promised 
to give the matter consideration. 

orporation Property.—It was agreed to grant 
a building lease for eighty years at a rental per 
annum of 900/,, twelve months peppercorn, to 
Geo, Trollope & Sons and Colla & Sons, Ltd., 
of the remainder of the City’s land on the south 
side of Store-street, Tottenham Court-road, 
comprising 24 and 25, Store-street, and Nos. l 
to 8, and part of No, 9, South-crescent. oe 

New General Post-Office.—A letter was receiv 
from the Postmaster-General inviting the Lord 
Mayor, Sheriffs, and fifty members of the Corporé 
tion to the ceremony of laying the foundation 
stone of the New General Post-Office building 0” 
the site of Christ’s Hospital, on October 16, 
to be performed by the King.—It was agreed tha 
a vote of fifty be made for decoration in 
connexion with the event, pi 

The Old Bailey Buildings.—Mr. Cooper sk 
who was ible for the inscription over the 

rtals of the new Old Bailey buildings.—Mr. 

uty Ellis said there was 4 little history 
attached to the matter, The architect sent 
to the office a large drawing of the age 
the words being, “ Defend the children of t - 
poor and punish wrongdoers,” It appeared se 
the architect met Mr, Justice Grantham, wile 
* sake do not put any Latin 
iiding!"’ Certain _— 
ions were submitted to the Dean of Westmins!°", 
po eng ore the inscri which now appeared 





uilding.—Mr, Sta moved that steps 
ie pred to eho Sr arigtin, and this 
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was seconded by Mr, Rowe, who objected to the 
Dean of Westminster being asked to select an 
inscription. —After considerable discussion an 
amendment was carried to the effect that the 
whole question of the inscription be referred to 
the Lands Committee, : : 

Blackfriare Bridge.—Replying to a question as 
to whether the Bridge House Estates Committee 
would consider the question of rebuilding Black- 
friars Bridge in connexion with the tramwa, 
schemes of the London County Councii, Mr, W. T. 
Algar said the Committee were endeavouring to 
arrange a conference with the London County 
Council, and they would listen to any suggestions 
made. 








La 
_-<e 


WESTMINSTER CITY COUNCIL. 

Tue usual fortnightly meeting of this Council 
was held on Thursday last week at the City Hall, 
Charing Cross-road, W.C. ‘ 

Paving Works.—On the recommendation of 

he Works Committee the Council authorised 
the repaving of the carriage-way of Np Brook- 
street, between Park-street and ark-lane. 
The estimate of the City Engineer of the cost of 
repaving with ereosoted yellow deal blocks 
is 4251. The work will be executed under the 
annual contract for wood-paving carriage-way 
airs, 

tr yde Park Corner—Diversion of Sewer.—The 
Works Committee reported that, in accordance 
with a resolution passed by the Council in 
April last, they had invited tenders for the 
diversion of the sewer at Hyde Park Corner in 
connexion with the construction of the under- 
ground station of the Great Northern, Piccadilly, 
and Brompton Railway. Three tenders +had 
been received; that of Mr. D. R. Patterson 
for 2871, 108, had been accepted, and the work 
was now in progress. The action of the Com- 
mittee was endorsed. 

Gladstone Memorial in the Strand._-The same 
Committee reported as follows :— 

“The Council having, on July 27 last, left in the hands 
of our Chairman and the non Be neer the matter of the 
site and arrangements for erection of the Gladstone 
memorial in the Strand at the western end of St. Clement 
Danes Church, we have to report that the statue itsecif 
is stated to be 9 ft. 6 in. high, mounted upon a tal 


24 ft. 6 in. in height. Surrounding the estal, about 
12 ft, from the groand will be four su bronze 
groups about life size. The pedestal will be of nd 
stone, Application has been made for the necessary 


hoard licence for formation of the foundation, &c., 
and nted, in accordance with the plan submitted, 
and the site of the memorial has been set out in conjunc- 
tion with the Engineer of the London County Council.” 

Temporary Awnings Over Footways.—After 
considerable discussion the Council agreed to the 
following recommendation of the Works Com- 
mittee :—“* That the Council do not permit the 
erection of temporary awnings over the public 
way without a written licence being first obtained 
from the Council, and that a fee of 5s, be charged 
on the issue of each licence.’ The matter was 
brought up by the Committee in July last and 
referred back, 

Locomotives on Highways.—The same Com- 
mittee reported :— 

“ We have received and submit a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Local Government Board, dated August 8, 
enclosing copies of an order authorising, subject to 
certain conditions, the use on highways of locomotives, 
every driving wheel of which, ins of being smooth 
soled or shod with mal crossbars, shall be constructed 
80 that its contact h the surface of the ground shall 


be by means of a single row of moveable feet trading 
from the circumference of the wheel at equal Stance. 


~~ 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON, 

Tre following is the list of candidates who 
were successful in the competitions for Royal 
Exhibitions (Art), Local Scholarships (Art), and 
for National Scholarships (Art) and Free Student- 
ships (Art), in 1908, 

Royal Exhibitions (Art).—P. A. Wise ( 

Municipal School); Emily G, A. Abraham (Brist»i, 
Queen’s-road); J. W. Baxter (Carlisle); H. R. Fraser 
(Edinburgh, Royal Institation); Jessie M. Lawson 
(Edinburgh, Royal Institution) ; H. H. Stansfield (Man- 
Geter Municipal School); F. N. Smith age uty 
aR a St eee ne ee Hill); T. Lewis 
toy “tony bone) ; . Stewart (Edinburgh, 
cad Scholarships (Art).—F. Tustin (Northam ; 
2 Goodall (Salford); F. P. pols Poms aan 
“: J. Watts (Birkenhead); Mary ¢. Wi 
(Cardiff); J. M. W. Reid (Aberdeen, Grays, 8. 0 
Rath Awe 





aring 
(Condit) f A.); 
» Power (London, ford); W. under- 
land): V. Smith (Sheffield) ; 8. Tus’ ; 
R. Gill (Bournemouth, Poole Hill); A. 
St. 1 ynard’s) ; Margaret 8, Dobson ——-. Ro 
tostitution); W. 8, nm (Birmingham Mu 
School); Jeannie B, (Edinburgh, Royal I 


(Nottingham); H. B. W ; 
er (Ashton-under-Lyae) ; é. Harrison theetey, 
WV itional (Art).—P, w. Burrows, 


(London, Hammersmith) ; iiller, furnits 

man ( Manchester Muniipal “sobeahe H.R. Fraser, 
Lew.’ (Edinburgh, Royal Institution); Jessie M. 
Lawson, | seulptor (din Royal Institution) ; 
- Carrick, stone carver (Edin Royal Institution); 


Municipal Senosl) 0. ¥ nggens gee et, 7 
; ©. Vyse, 

H. Whiteside, for stained 

(Manchester M: pal School); L. ton, 

artist and (Leeds), 

(Aft) —R, H. Parker (Leeds); 
J. E. Rawson (Ashton-under-L ; 8S. E. Hewitt 
Ashton-under-Lyne); J. Hunniford t); H. B, 

(Ashford) ; M. Pritchard (London, 
St, Marylebone) ; E. W. McGowan (Belfast) ; Amy B. C. 
ates E Lenk tin rohag ms ”W.'H. Me 
3 T. Lewis (London, Marylebone) ; 8. 

ne ws Burslem cae tk 


OBITUARY. 

Mr. Metvix.—The death, on September 30, 
is announced of Mr. John Melvin, at Clacemount, 
Alloa, N.B., in his fifty-first year. Mr. Melvin 
was the senior partner of the firm of Messrs. 
John Melvin & Son, of Alloa, in which he succeeded 
to his father’s practice. The chief architectural 
works carried out by him comprise the Clack- 
mannan Hospital, for which he made the plans 
and designs ten years ago; the Infectious Dis- 
eases Hospital, Linlithgow, for which his designs 
were chosen in competition ; the Fever Hospital 
at Bathgate, N.B. ; and the Joint Fever Hospital 
on the south side of the Burgh of Linlithgow, 
which consists of four wards in two pavilions, 
and an administrative block, offices, laundry, 
dairy, ete., and was opened on May 12 of this 
year, having been erected at a total cost of about 
9,0002 


Mr, R. 8. HensHaw.—It may not be generally 
known that the death of Mr, R, 8, Henshaw, 
nnennreon | of the Builders’ Accident Insurance, 
oce in July last, at Margate. The deceased, 
who was forty-six years of age, had been con- 
nected with the builders’ associations for the 
past twenty-three years. He was appointed 
secretary of the Institute of Builders in 1884, 
and, on the death of his father in 1893, he became 
secretary of the Builders’ Accident Insurance, 
Limited, and the London Master Builders’ 
Association, When the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act came into force in 1898, there was a 
division of the staffs, and Mr. Henshaw devoted 
himself entirely to the duties of secretary of the 
Builders’ Accident Insurance, Limited. Deceased, 
who was buried at St. Mary’s, Plaistow, Kent, 
left a widow and three children. Mr, Henshaw 
was well known to a large number of our readers, 
and his unfailing courtesy to those with whom 
he had business transactions had won for him 
a large measure of t and esteem, and his 
premature death will be regretted by many, 


——-+-}e—_—— 
GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 

Cuurcnh RestToration, ARLEcDON. — St. 
Michael’s Church, Arlecdon, was recently re- 
opened by the Bishop of Carlisle after restoration 
and the addition of a new tower. The work was 
carried out under the supervision of Mr. J. H. 
Martindale, architect, Carlisle, at a cost of about 
4,000. 

Catvrinistic Metuopist Caurca, Griracn.— 
The foundation-stones of a new Calvinistic 
Methodist Church at Gilfach-Bargoed were 
laid on the Sth inst. The contract price is 
1,8911. 5s. 5d., the work being undertaken by 
Messrs. Williams & Sons, Bargoed, from plans 
prepared by Mr, William Harris, Gilfach. 

Jewisu Synacocve, Braprorp.—The founda- 
tion-stone of a new synagogue and schools for 
the Bradford Hebrew congregation has just been 
laid. The building is to occupy a site of about 
600 sq. yds., with a frontage of 66 ft, to Spring 
Gardens, Manningham-lane. There is a fall in 
the street frontage of about 7 ft., and advantage 
is taken of this > pepe ae a to the 
8 e and the schoolroom, @ synagogue 
is to be approached by a short flight of s from 
the higher end of the site, and it will have a 
vestibule, with two staircases to the galleries, an 
emergency exit being provided at the rear, The 
synagogue, which is 52 ft. by 37 ft., is to provide 
seating accommodation on the und floor for 
250, and seats for 200 ladies in the galleries. The 
minister’s vestry is to be at the east end of the 
building, with a vestry on the first floor, Under 
the synagogue are to be schools for boys’ and 
girls’ Hebrew classes, consisting of three rooms, 
two 20 ft, by 18 ft, and one 37 ft. by 19 ft., 
divided by movable partitions, so that when 
necessary they may be thrown into one room for 
meetings, The schools are entered direct from 
the street from the lower end of the site. The 
estimated cost of the building, including the site, 
is about 3$,5002, The design is Byzantine in 
character, executed in local stone walling, with 
worked-stone dressings. The work is being 
carried out by re . — Ltd,, from 
desi Vv under the su ision 
of Mr. Bes Sacobe, of Hull, who has cuaaetiien 
the duties of honorary architect, 





Scnoot or Art, Hurt.—Hull’s new Municipal 
School of Art, situate on the Aniaby-road, the 


foundation-stone of which was laid in April, 1903 
was opened on the 6th inst. Messrs. Lanchester 
& Stewart are the architects, their design having 
been selected in competition. Messrs, Hockney & 
Liggins were the contractors. 

OLICE-STaTion, Newrort.—The new police- 
station at Pill, Newport, was opened recently by 
the Mayor (Mr. R. Wilkinson), The new station 
has been built by Messrs, D. W. Richards, Ltd, 
from designs by Mr, R, H. Haynes, Borough 
Engineer, Exclusive of furniture, the contract 
price was 4,342i, 

Worxnovuse Inriamary, Leicester.—The ne.. 
Workhouse Infirmary, North Evington, was 
opened recently. The site, consisting of over 62 
acres of land, cost 6,9201., and the whole work 
will involve an outlay of over 100,000/, The 
buildings consist of the official and administrative 
block in the centre, and standing liel with 
this are four large two-story double partition 
blocks, two on each side, to accommodate 128 

tients each. The two blocks on the left are 
or male patients, and those on the right for 
female patients. The whole of these are con- 
nected by corridors running in transverse direc- 
tion to the line of the pavilion blocks. At the 
back of the administrative buildings are the 
laundry block, power-house, etc., with the water 
tower adjoining. The administrative structure 
faces south-east, with three stories in front and 
two behind. The front portion contains an 
entrance hall, committee-rooms, clerks’ offices, 
dispensary, offices, and consulting-room and 
accommodation for the medical staff; and in a 
separate wing are the matron’s apartments, 
sitting-rooms, and dining-rooms for the nurses, 
with rooms in the upper story for about forty- 
five nurses. In the back portion are the great 
kitchens, sculleries, larders, etc., for the cooking 
and other requirements of patients and staff, 
The stores occupy & ate department near 
the central kitchens. There are also a servants’ 
hall, linen and sewing rooms, and apartments 
for female officers and servants. The laundry 
block is connected by a covered way with the 
main building. The water tower stands 125 ft, 
high, It carries at a height of 424 ft. above 
ordnance datum a tank having a capacity of 
24,000 gallons, There is a power-house erection, 
with two large boilers, engine and pump room, 
engineers’ workshops, coal stores, disinfecting 
station, incinerator, etc., and from this there are 
connexions with all the main buildings for the 
— of heating, and for supply of hot and 
eold water and electric ribs gg The four ward 
pavilions already spoken of are each 330 ft. long, 
and contain bedrooms, dayrooms, nurses’ duty- 
rooms, bathrooms, ete, The buildings will con 
tain room for beds for 520 patients, and three 
additional double pavilions can be added as 
required, increasing the accommodation to 900 

. There will over 900 cubic ft. of air 
space to each bed. The buildings are of red brick, 
relieved by bands of white brick, with stone 
dressings to the window and door openings, The 
roofs are tiled and the external walls up to the 
plinth line are built in blue brick. The infirmary 
1s lighted throughout by the Corporation elec- 
tricity, which also drives the motors in the 
laundry, and gas is also installed as a stand-by 
for cooking. There is telephonic communication 
bet ween rts of the building. Messrs, A, 
Gough & Trolloy were the architects, and Messrs, 
C,. & R. Moss the contractors, 

Hosrrrat Paviion, Braprorp WoRrKHOUSE. 
—The Bradford Board of Guardians have erected 
a new hospital pavilion for male patients, The 

vilion has been erected from plans by Mr. Fred 

olland at an estimated cost of 16,0001. The 
contractors are Messrs. John Moulson & Sons, Ltd, 
Messrs, E. Fearnley & Sons are the joiners ; Mr, 
E. Townend, plumber ; Messrs. A. & S. Wheater, 
of Leeds, plasterers; Mr. George Wilkinson, 
slater ; and Mr, W. Townsend, painter. 

Liprary, GRAVESEND,—A new public library 
has been erected at Gravesend, the architect 
being Mr. Edmund J. Bennett. The building 
has a frontage of 52 ft. 8 in, to Windmill-street, 
and is built of Ancaster and Portland stone with 
red brick courses in the first floor, It is divided 
into two stories, with a pedimented bay at each 
end carrying through the two floors, and a 
ground floor ornamented with four Doric three- 
quarter columns, dividing the centre of the 
lower front into three bays. The upper part is 
divided into an equal number of bays, with 
windows in stone dressings. The newsroom is 
35 ft. by 24 ft,, the magazine-room 22 ft. by 
53 ft, and 16 ft. by 17 ft., the reference library 
24 ft, 6 in. by 17 ft., and these rooms are on 
the ground floor, as wel! as the lending library, 
which is 31 ft. by 35 ft. On thé first floor the 
future reference-room is found (the present 
reference library will later on be used as addi- 
tional lending library, or for such other p 
as the Library Committee may deem adunalion 
22 ft. by 24 ft. The committee-room, with a 
small hall, landing, and stairs, takes up the 
remainder of the first floor, The partition walls 
can be removed, and the committee-room and 
the small hall thrown into the reference-room, 





The fireproof floors and stores are by Stuart's | 
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Granolithic Co., Ltd., Millwall, The floors in 
terazzo are the work of Messrs, Tramontini, of 
Southend, The news stands and tables are manu- 
factured by the North of England School Fur- 
nishing Co, The bookcases, chairs, etc., are by 
Messrs, Wenham & Hunter, of Gravesend. The 
hot-water work and the constructional iron work 
are by Messrs, Fowle Bros., Gravesend. The 
tiling to the walls is by Messrs, Van Straaten, of 
Little Britain, E.C. Mr, Nelson Dawson is 

nsible for the wrought iron work, Mr. 
Hibbert Binney is the sculptor, from whose models 
the whole of the carving has been executed. The 
lighting of the building has been carried out by 
Mr. Blandford, to the specification of Mr, C. F, 
McInnes, the Borough Electrical Engineer, who 
has supervised the work, The basement is given 
up to a book store for 5,000 volumes, a coal store 
and heating chamber, with sink and oo we 
cleaning purposes, The contract for the whole o 
the ma was placed in the hands of Mr, Albert 
Edward Tong. Messrs. Swift Bros, were the 
masons, 

Worxkmen’s Hatt, Stratrorp.—The new 
Workmen's Hall and Club Rooms in the Rom- 
ford-road, Stratford, were opened recently. 
The building was erected from plans prepared 
by Messrs. E, M. Thomas & Co., under the super- 
vision of Mr, G. F, Taylor, in conjunction with 
Mr. W. H. Winder, It is of steel construction, 
with fireproof floors, roofs, etc., carried out 
by Messrs. G. Aston & Sons. The artificial stone 
used and the mosaic paving in the entrance-hall 
was supplied by Messrs. Phillips & Co., and the 
heating arrangements were entrusted to Messrs. 
Cc. P. Kinnell & Co. The builders were Messrs. 
Gregar & Son, of Stratford, whose clerk of works 
was Mr. J. Grover. 

———_--}o—_——- 
SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 

Leeps Waterworks.—The Leeds City Council 
have been engaged on a scheme for the con- 
struction of several new reservoirs, involving an 
aggregate expenditure of between two and three 
millions sterling, in the course of some ten or 
twelve years. The formation of the Colsterdale 
reservoir is now in hand, and a waterworks 
engineer to superintend the works was recently 
appointed at a salary of 1,000/. per annum. 
Some serious defects in regard to the scheme 
were, however, reported by Mr. J. H. Armitage, 
the Chairman of the Waterworks Committee, at 
a recent meeting of the City Council, He stated 
that in twenty-nine contract drawings he had 
discovered 300 mistakes, 255 of which were of a 
serious character, and would mean a loss of 
several thousands of pounds. One result of 
these mistakes was that it was found that no less 
than fifty additional acres of land would be 
required satisfactorily to carry out the work. 
That meant the corporation would either have to 
go to Parliament for a new Act or would have to 
sign a treaty with Lord Masham. The Corpora- 
tion, as a result, had to pay Lord Masham 501. per 
acre more for the fifty additional acres that were 
required than had been paid for the other land, 
the price of which had been fixed by arbitration, 
By the changes effected, the Committee had been 
able to save 40,0001, in the construction of a 
bywash, The tunnel which brought the water 
through the embankment had curves and tan- 
gents that were weong, and the tunnel itself did 
not meet. The drains would not carry the water 
away. The bridge at the head of the reservoir 
terminated 4 ft. above the level of the ground, so 
that any cart coming over the bridge would have 
that distance to fall or climb; while another 
bridge that was to cost 8001, was left out of the 
plans altogether. The original estimate was 
300,0001,, and there would be an extra cost of 
227,0002. on the trench alone. In consequence of 
these and other defects the works were for a time 
not being proceeded with. The statements of 
the Chairman were in a measure corroborated 
by the newly-appointed engineer having declared, 
according to Mr. Armitage, that he would accept 
no responsibility in any shape or form if the 
embankment and trench were to be constructed 
in the manner proposed, The result of expert 
evidence, Mr. Armitage said, had been one of the 
most shocking exposures revealed in connexion 
with the work of any city. The minutes of the 
committee on the subject were adopted.—Times. 

Bripce, Mar Lover, N.B.—The new Victoria 
Bridge across the Dee at Mar Lodge, erected by 
the Duke of Fife, was opened by His Majesty 
the King recently. The bridge is in three spans, 
with two piers, of granite, in the river. The 
structure has been built to the design, and under 
the superintendence, of Mr, P. M. Barnett, CE. 
The foundations and mason work of the piers 
and the tar macadam of the roadway have been 
done by Mr, George Hall, builder, Aberdeen ; 
and the steel work by Messrs. James Abernethy 
& Co., Aberdeen, 

Waterworks, East STIRLINGSHIRE, — The 
formal opening of the East Stirlingshire Water- 
works, which have been constructed by the 
Eastern District Committee of the Stirling 
County Council, took place at Buckie Burn 
Reservoir on the Sth inst, The works, which 





were begun on August 3, 1901, have been carried 
out under seventeen e contracts, and have 
eost about 112.0001, exclusive of land and 
servitudes, surface damages, Parliamentary 
expenses, etc, Mr. James Watson, C.E,, of 
Bradford, was the consulting engineer, and the 
whole of the works were designed and carried 
out under the supervision of Messrs, Warren 
& Stuart, C.E., Glasgow, The sources of supply 
which have been drawn upon are the Buckie 
Burn, a tributary of the river Carron, and three 
tributary streams on the lands of Muirhead and 
Craigengelt in St, Ninians ish. The sto 
reservoir, which is on the line of the Wee Buckie 
Burn, has a capacity of about 156,000,000 gallons, 
The total supply available from the new reservoir 
is estimated at 1,450,000 gallons per day, but of 
this compensation water, equal to 483,000 
gallons per day, has to be given off to the stream, 
leaving a net = = the district of 966,700 
gallons per day. wers have, however, been 
acquired for the construction of a second reser- 
voir at some future time lower down on the line 
of the main stream, which will provide the whole 
of the compensation water, and leave for the 
service of the district the whole available supply 
from the Buckie Burn reservoir, namely, 
1,450,000 gallons per day. An initial installation 
of four filters, with a filtering area of 756 of te 
has been constructed to begin with, and the 
water tank, which has a capacity of 546,000 
meager is so arranged that it can be duplicated, 

he pipe system of the district is a very extensive 
one, covering the ter part of five ishes, 
extending in all to about 80 miles, and with a 
range of elevation from 10 ft, to 700 ft. above 
ordnance datum. etc pa service tank the 
trunk main through the ishes of Denny, 
Falkirk, endl Sesnenauaes to re ys reservoirs, 
one at Greyrigg, with a capacity of 825,900 gallons, 
and the other at Limerigg, south of Slamannan, 
with a capacity of 181,000 gallons, From the 
main pi and these two service reservoirs 
distributing pipes are led throughout the limits 
of supply from Greenhill and nnybridge on 
the west, to Linlithgow Bridge, Polmont, and 
Muiravonside on the east, and from Grange- 
mouth on the north to Avonbridge, Slamannan, 
and Limerigg on the south:—Glasgow Evening 
Times, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

PROFESSIONAL AND Business ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS.—Mr. F. M. Simpson, architect, has 
removed from 137, Gower-street, to 88, Gower- 
street, W.C. Mr. Joseph Francis, for many 
years engineer to the New River Company, since 
the transfer of the undertakings of the company 
to the Metropolitan Water Board, has removed 
to offices at 28, Victoria-street, S.W., where he 
will carry on his practice in future ——The Fire- 
proof Partition and Spandrel Wall Co. have 
appointed Mr, J. James, of 166, Stapleton-road, 
Bristol, as their agent for Somersetshire and 
Gloucestershire. 

APPOINTMENT.—The Board of the Builders’ 
Accident Insurance, Limited, have unanimously 
appointed Mr. C. M. Brown, who has been 
assistant secretary since 1900, to the position of 
secretary occupied by the late Mr. Henshaw, 

APPOINTMENT OF SaniTary Orricers,—The 
Local Government Board has sanctioned the 
appointment of the undermentioned persons as 
sanitary inspectors in the metropolitan boroughs 
as follows :—Hackney, Mr. W. C, Vobe, as from 
July 25, 1905; Islington, Miss J. J, Brown 
{in the place of Miss J. M. 8, Gray, resigned), 
as from September 1, 1905 ; City of Westminster, 
Miss A. M, Dick (in the place of Miss C. W. Byrne, 
resigned), as from September 4, 1905, 

Satrorp Hovsinc Scneme.—The housing 
scheme of the Salford Corporation on the Sleaford- 
road site has now been practically completed. 
To provide dwellings for people unhoused 
owing to the demolition of insanitary Bx ying 
the Corporation have erected 228 ps ling- 
houses and three shops, which have quickly 
become tenanted. The net cost of the work, 
including an estimate of 7471. for the paving 
of Gerald-road, when that thoroughfare is 
widened, will be about 44,0591. 18s, 1d., as against 

7,7371., the amount sanctioned by the Local 
Government Board. 

Proposep Municipat BurLpines ror BourNneE- 
moutH.—The Bournemouth Town Council had 
before it, on the 3rd inst., a pro to adopt 
a scheme to erect a town hall and Municipal 
buildings, at an estimated cost of 126,0001. 
At the Municipal Buildings Committee, on 
September 15, the joint report of Messrs, F, W. 
Lacey and C. E. Mallows, architects, was read, 
submitting for the Council's consideration 
alternative plans for Municipal buildings, as 
follows :—Scheme A,— Municipal offices, Council 
chamber, sessions and police courts, police 
department, Mayor's rooms (including reception- 
room), and small town hall capable of seating 
about 700 to 800. Estimated to cost for Muni- 
cipal buildings, 78,5001; extra for town hall, 
18,500/,: total, 97,0001. Scheme B,—Similar 
accommodation to above, without a town hall, 
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but with a free library and art 


inte arrangements ‘varyiny as” neck (the 
Estimated to cost for Municipa| “building 
78,5001, ; extra for free library and ar rallen’ 
23,0001. : total, 101,5001. Scheme | Simile’ 


accommodation to above, withou: 


and art gallery, but with a large \..., mo 
of seating about 2,500, pursuant = rein 
with all suitable ante-rooms, Estimate “pg 
cost for Municipal buildings, 78,500/. ; for wan 
hall and adjuncts, 69,0001. : total, 147 5001, 
Mr. Lacey pointed out to the Cotsitie a 


s . * bee 

it was impossible to adopt scheme ©. ft a 
acquiring considerably more land than had been 
emerge but that if the Counci! desired a 
arger hall than shown ~—m A., this might be 
managed to the extent of seating provision for 
1,500 by omitting the free library and 
art from plan B, and Substituting the 
town hall, The Committee resolved that Mr 
Lacey be instructed to — a plan on the 
lines fos of scheme B., but substituting for 
the library and art gallery a town hall capable 
of seating 1,500 persons, and that such scheme 
be recommended to the Council for adoption, 


It was decided that detailed descriptions of the” 


schemes and lithographed plans should | 
to each member at e Conneil, while elt plone 
and reports be placed in the large Committee-room 
for inspection, Consideration of the details 
and —— of arrangement of the offices 
were left over till the Council had adopted the 
scheme, At a subsequent meeting of the Com. 
mittee, Mr. Lacey submitted plans for scheme 
D. in accordance with directions given at the 
previous meeting, with detailed report and esti- 
mate of cost. The Committee approved, and 
recommended :—“‘ That the scheme D. for 
Municipal buildings and town hal! now sub. 
mitted, be adopted by the Council, the estimated 
cost being as follows: For the Municipal build- 
ings, 78,5001.; for the town hall and adjuncts, 
47,5001.: total, 126,000/, That the necessary 
plans and particulars, and estimate of cost for 
submission oer ree ernment Board, be 
, and that t requisite borrowin 
eet be applied for pursuant to Section 1] of 
the Bournemouth — Act, 1897,"— 
Bournemouth Daily s 

Tue Royat Commission on Moror-Cars — 
Among those who have been invited to give 
evidence before the Royal Commission, which is 
to begin its sittings on the 16th inst., is the 
Highways Protection League, who are now 
collecting evidence as to the interference with 
the rights of the public at large in the free use 
of the highways, and the danger and incon- 
venience to persons and injury to property 
caused by motor traffic as at present conducted, 
The League will be to hear from any persons 
interested in the subject who can speak of these 
matters from personal experience—especially 
with regard to country roads ; and those who 
are willing to be witnesses are invited to state 
shortly the gist of the evidence they would be 
prepared to give. Communications may be 
addressed to W. L. L, Bell, Esq., Secretary of the 
Highways Protection League, 4, Harcourt- 
buildings, Temple, E.C. 

Rurat Bortpixe By-Laws. —A_ recently 
issued return shows that in 246 rural districts 
in England and Wales—out of a total of 668— 
there are no by-laws for the regulation of new 
buildings, and that throughout 169 districts 
and in parts of 114 there are by-laws based on 
the urban model, It further shows that through- 
out 106 districts and in parts of thirty-two there 
are by-laws in force based on the rural model, 
and that throughout eleven districts and in parts 
of six the by-laws in force are not based on the 
model series, but were mostly made before the 
first issue of the model in 1877, In certain 
instances series of diverse character are 10 force 
in different parts of the same district. —Morning 

‘ost, > 
aun at Duraam Garmxonat—™ 

n engaged in excavation on the : 
tga of Durham Cathedral, where 4 
memorial is to be erected to the officers and = 
who fell in the South African War, have @ls- 
covered at a depth of 10 ft, a number of inter- 
ment cells, The cells are constructed — 
slabs of stone, and several semninet the ae 

ms of stature, e@ age ° 
ol a rg ditica 40 judge, but the interme 
were probably antecedent to the year 1200 a. 
The remains will be reinterred in another ports 
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grou ! The timbers best suited for marine 
work ond for use in hot countries, to resist the 
atta \« of worms and insects, were also mentioned. 
The vature of the grain of various woods, as 
affe. ong their use, was then referred to and many 
exan ples given, The characteristics of good 
timber were described, the chief defects named, 
and the modes of ion briefly noticed, 
The :mode a & : and the peep or of 
hapo produ luring seasoning were ained, 
aad no advantage might be taken of this 
knowledge. Finally, the principles of stress and 
strain, and the designing of ms, were de- 
ecribel, and some useful rules given, 

Axcient Woopen Conpvurr, Hotzory,—In 
the course of excavating a cross trench in con- 
nexion with the work of the electrification of 
the tram-lines in Theobald’s-road, the workmen 
cut across an ancient wooden water conduit, in 
excellent preservation, Immediately opposite 
No, 26, Theobald’s-road, a length of ut a 
dozen feet of the conduit has been removed, 

Braprorp Burtpise REGULATIONS AND 
GarpvEN City Houses.—The desirability or other- 
wise of obtaining an alteration in the Bradford 
building regulations such as would allow of the 
erection of houses somewhat on garden city lines 
has recently been discussed by the Street Improve- 
ment and Buildings Committee of the Bradford 
Corporation, The idea was to erect houses which 
should have a long strip of garden in front, with 
a good portion of the main avenues devoted to 
grass and with substantial back streets for 
vehicular traffic, This scheme, the Town Clerk 
(Mr. F. Stevens) has advised, cannot be carried out 
under the existing building regulations, It was 
pointed out, however, at the meeting on the 4th 
inst. of the Committee that plans could be 
which provided for the erection of semi-detached 
houses with a roadway twelve yards wide and a 
building line of garden of five yards. 
These semi-detached houses could be put up, it 
was explained, without a back street, One of 
the aims of the scheme put forward was to effect 
a saving in street ex , but the alternative 
proposals introduced do not offer anything in this 
direction, because what economies were effected in 
street expenses would be swallowed up in the extra 
gable ends of the d ings. However, the Build- 
ings Committee decided that no steps should be 
taken to obtain an alteration in the building 
regulations, 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, Miran, 1906,— 
The first Italian International and Universal 
Exhibition will be opened in Milan on April 15 
next. This exhibition will be on a large scale, 
and the contents will be divided into nine inter- 
national and one national section, as follows :— 
|. Land transportation, aeronautics, meteoro- 
logy ; 2. Sea and river t rtation (including 
ship’s models) ; 3. Social economy ; 4. Manufac- 
turing and decorative arte; 5. Miscellaneous 
industries (machinery in motion); 6, Retro- 
spective transportation exhibit ; 7, Fisheries and 
pisciculture ; 8, Agriculture; 9. Hygiene; 10. 
Fine arts (national), A British Commission has 
heen formed, and Government has made a. grant 
ot 10,0002, for the creation of a British section, 
In spite of the shortness of time at its disposal, 
the Commission has been fortunate enough to 
secure in the various buildings space which, both 
in regard to area and position, will place this 
country on an equality with the various other 
foreign nations who will participate. The impor- 
tance of this country taking a prominent 
in the exhibition will be evident to all those 
‘nanufacturers who have watched with concern 
the gradual decrease of their trade relations with 
Italy and the corresponding growth of German 
and French imports, Detailed inforrhation re- 
zarding the exhibition may be obtained by 
application at the offices of the British Com- 
mssion, London Chamber of Commerce, 1 and 2, 
Oxford-court, Cannon-street, London, E.C. 

War Mewortar, Epovsvrcr.—A memorial 
erected in St, Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh, to the 
vificcrs and men of the Queen’s Own Cameron 
Highianders who fell in the South African War 
was unveiled on the 7th inst, by Lieutenant- 
General Sir Ian Hamilton, The memorial, which 
takes the form of a mural monument placed upon 
the west wall of the Cathedral, is of dove-grey 
inarble in the style of the Scottish Renaissance, 
and was designed by Mr, W. 8, Black, Edinburgh. 

MeMoRIAL TO Dean Hote.—A stained glass 
Win ‘ow was recently unveiled at Caunton 
Newark, to the memory of the late Dean Hole, 
ot Rochester. The window contains three 
igh’, and was designed and executed by Messrs. 
i oma & Brothers, .of London and 
_\ov Bemprme ror Grascow Tgounicar 
Co 'GE.—The annual report of the Glasgow 
an’ West of Scotland Technical College states 
tha’ offorts have been made during the year to 
Connlete the first section of the new building 
oh © for the coming session, and credit is due to 

© -overal contractors for their endeavours to 
men’ the wishes of the Governors. The building 
pi, tie ime x , t and one of the most 

ial in city, 
det ted> 6 educa Ge as the largest 





of the equi: t is far advanced, but the diffi- 
culties involved: in ing the work of the 
ee ane the new iE Pe have neces- 
sitated postponement of the formal openin 
to a‘later period of the session. The to 
expenditure to date on the site, building, and 
equipment has been 163,0601. ; the building and 
bmg a fund now stands at 209,763!., of which 
1 has been received. The small balance 
available after — of the liabilities already 

ient to enable the Governors 
to viking b with the remaining section of the 
bui » but it is hoped that t will soon be 
placed in a position to complete the scheme 
originally proposed. 
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ALLEGED INFRINGEMENT OF ANCIENT 
LIGHTS 
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Tue case of Barff v. Mann, Crossman, & Paulin 
came before Mr. Justice Bray, sitting as Vacation 
— on Wednesday last. 

. Neville, in opening the case, said it was a 
motion by the plaintiff for an interim injunction 
restraining the defendants until the trial or 
further order from building so as to obstruct the 
ancient — in the plaintiff's buildings. 

His lo ip: I have seen the affidavits, but 
not any exhibits or plans, and I cannot give any 
opinion without the plans. : 

Mr. Bramwell Davis, K.C., representing the 
defendants, said he had a preliminary objection, 
and that was that the plaintiff was premature 
in suing. He submitted that the plaintiff could 
not sue until after twenty years had expired 
when his light accrued. The plaintiff's own evi- 
dence showed that the action was premature. 

. Neville differed, and said that that 
question ed upon the construction of 
section 3 of the oe Act. The buildings 
in question were actually started in the innin 
of 1885, and the windows in t of whic 
the plaintiff was claiming were chiefly on the 
ground, first, and second floors. The first floor 
windows were completed in June, 1885, the 
second floor windows in July, 1885, and the 
third floor windows by September 1, 1885, and 
the ceilings, roof, and joists were put over on 
September 21, 1885. He had an affidavit by the 
architect under whose direction the building 
was erected stating that twenty years had 
elapsed since the windows were put in. 

Mr. Bramwell Davis: The authorities say 
you must have a building roofed in. 

«» His lordship: The point is whether a house 
can be a dwelling-house until it be roofed in. 

Mr. Neville replied it was clear that if they had 
put on the roof by September 8, 1885, the date 
of the issuing of the writ, no exception could 
have been taken. He submitted that the 
important thing to see was whether there had 
been uninterrupted access of light to certain 
omg be omg for the period of twenty years. 
The ildings in question were industrial 
dwellings—in other words, self-contained flats, 
and before July 1 the ground floor was com- 
pleted. 

His lordship: Do you call them separate 
buildings ? 

Mr. Neville: They are se te tenements. 
I submit you ought to consider them separate 
buildi ‘or the purposes of the Act. 

His lordship: If I decide against you, you 
ean issue another writ. 

Mr. Neville ho his lordship would not put 
the plaintiff to that e 

His lordship : I confess I am against you on the 

int. 
re. Neville contended that section 3 of the 
Prescription Act did not lay down that the 
finishing of the roof was of vital importance. 

His lordship, in giving judgment, said he must 
decided against the plaintiff on the simple 

und that the action was premature. It was 
admitted that this was not a dwelling-house 
in September, 1885, and, in his opinion, the 
section of the Prescription Act cited was not 
intended to include a building which was not 


com ls 
r. Neville : Then I must issue another writ. 

His lordship : Yes, you can do that or you can 
go to the Court of Appeal if I am wrong. 

Mr. Neville: Yes. Then the present action 
will be dismissed with costs ? 

His lordship : Yes. 

Order accordingly. 


—_— <_< s 
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PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED, * 
17,409 of 1904.—E. Bommer : Spring Hinges. 


A spring hinge, the body of which is composed 
prin vided with a recess in its lower edge 











The. transfer " be made. 


upper edge of the web of.the hinge and connected 
by a lock seam to the lower edge of the same, 
two coverings for the barrels connected by longi- 
tudinal lock seams at their sides with the sides 
of the web covering. 


19,595 of 1904.—A, J, Boutt (E, Moras): Water 
or other Heaters, 

A heating ap; tus comprising a closed casing, 
an air supply jacket within said casing, an 
annular boiler or within said jacket, 
a heating device within said boiler, with the air 
inlet combustion air inlet so arranged that 
they may be extended into the outer atmosphere 
with their ends terminating at approximately 
the same point. 

19,656 of 1904.—J. J, Srratn : Gas Stoves. 

This relates to a gas cooking stove, consisting in 
the combination with the stove body of a boiler 
for containing water that is placed in the stove 
so as to form the roof of the oven, and pipes 
connected to the boiler for receiving cold water 
from, and for delivering warmed water to, a 
storage tank, a flue in the lower part of the boiler 
and an opening from the flue, at the rear side 
to the open air, a plate having its central portion 
removed in the oven supporting the boiler, said 
plate having openings that coincide with the said 
flue and pi for circulating the water to and 
from the boiler. 


20,481 of 1904—W, Wrastrxe: Pressing and 
Moulding Machines for the Manufacture of 
Briquettes, Bricks, or the like. 

A pressing or moulding machine for the manu- 
facture of bricks or the like, in which a pawl is 
carried by a lever which is adapted to turn freely 
on the boss of a table, the free end of which lever 
is connected by a chain to a crank mounted on 
the shaft, said pawl engaging with a ratchet 
wheel mounted on the boss of the table, and 
whereby an intermittent rotary movement i< 
imparted to the latter, and temporary stopping 
of the table being insured by a stop pin which is 
indirectly actuated by a toothed wheel. 


22,169 of 1904.-—W. H. Perers and Warp 
Bros. & Top, Lrp.: Treatment of Wood for 
Rendering it Fireproof. 

According to the invention, the wood to be 
treated is placed in a vessel, which is then tightly 
closed, and a solution of stannate of soda of 
32° Beaumé is forced into the vessel, and a 
pressure of 500 Ib. per sq. in. is kept upon the 
eontents for about six hours. The solution is 
then run out of the vessel. The wood is then 
dried by hot air, but is allowed to stand till the 
fixation of stannic acid within it is complete. 


23,292 of 1904.—H. H. Laxe (Cuemisca|Tecs- 
NISCHE Fasrik, Dr, A. R. W. Branp & Co.) : 
Colouring of Stone, 

A process for the production of marbling by 
colouring stone surfaces without the employment 
of skinning means, consisting in first impregnating 
the stone to be treated with an ammoniacal 
metallic salt solution and then with a neutral 
alkali salt solution. 


23,464 of 1904—J. E. A. Squire and H. A. 
Squire : One-Lever Locks and Latches. 

—— the invention, the}usual¥ spring 
which is fixed to the lever is dispensed with, and 
instead a V-shaped or U-shaped spring is em- 
ployed, which is made entirely independent of 
and separate from the lever, and is made from 
thin strip steel or other suitable metal, bent to 
the required shape, and of somewhat less width 
than the depth of the interior of the lock or latch 
case from front to back. This spring is situated 
between the side of the lock and the lever, and in 
order that the spring may always bear properly 
on the lever, said lever is made with a projection 
at that side, against which the spring bears. 


23,963 of 1904.—H. Nrcnorson, C. Hunter, and 
J. CamMPpBett: Sa Suspending Apparatus 
for Mining Cages, Lifts, and the like. 

This relates to safety suspending apparatus for 
mining cages, lifts, and the like, comprising 
gripping jaws adapted to engage vertical ropes 
or the like di in the shaft, levers on which 
the jaws are mounted pivoted to the cage, a 
weighted or spring-pressed rocking lever suitably 
pivoted on the cage and adapted to engage the 
jaw levers, and means for supporting the rocking 
lever from the main shackle, so that when the 
cage is suspended the levers on which the gripping 
jaws are mounted are in such a position that the 
jaws are opened, 


24,322 of 1904.—C, H. Baxter: Saws jor Stone 
or like Cutting Machines. 
This relates to a saw, and consists in forming 
grooves or cuts of convenient width towards the 
cutting face of the saw blade, such grodves 
extending from the cutting face to the said saw 
blade about one-third of t th of the same, 
and at an angle of 45°, the said grooves bem 
formed in pairs. 9 Bogs constructing & saw 
it is claimed that the waste of the sand_used i 
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25,057 of 1904.—A, D, Trprer : Construction and 
Manufacture of Sash Pulleys, 
A sash pulley having its frame formed in separate 
babeol, the dene dividing the halves, when the 
same have been put to r, parallel with 
Meee teianill teaeths ~ Bele 
ving in’ together with one of ' " 
half the fore-end, a pair of lugs which project 
from the inner face of the cheek and butt against 
the corresponding lugs of the other cheek when 
the halves of the frame are put together, and one 
of the cheeks having integral therewith and near 
its rear a stud, which projects from the 
inner face thereof and engages the othor cheek. ;j 


155 of 1905.—R, W. Newzanps: Door Buffer 
or Stop. 

According to the invention, a metal _ trough- 
shaped casing is made, and in said casing is placed 
an indiarubber ring, one half of which projects 
beyond the casing, the indiarubber ring being 
preferably held in the casing by a screw. The 
casing, with the spring ring, is screwed into the 
door frame in such a position that the door 
strikes the edge of the ring. 


1,196 of 1905.—R. Leacorr and W. & R. Lxc- 
cott, Lrp.: Opening and Closing of Fan- 
light and like Frames. 

According to the invention, to @ fanlight or 

other hinged or pivoted frame is secured & 

bracket provided with a sliding bolt in a position 
to engage with a striking plate secured to the 
fixed frame of the fan-light for locking said 
movable frame when entirely closed. One end 
of a cord is attached to the sliding bolt, and the 
other to the said bracket for operating the 
apparatus, each end of the cord being guided by 

a pulley, one mounted on the striking plate 

frame and the other on the bracket, 


2,157 of 1905.—H. Fante: Snow Guard for 
Roofs, 

This relates to a lattice snow guard, in which the 
top of the lattice work lying on the roof is fur- 
nished with an upwardly deflecting plate, and is 
pivotally attached to the roof, so as to be auto- 
matically brought into an upright positiont by 
the sliding down of the snow and automatically 
returned to the original position after the snow 
has melted, 


7,837 of 1905.—P. H. Bervier: Reinforced 
Terra-cotta Arches. 

This relates to a fire-proof construction consisting 
of an arch characterised by the employment of a 
foraminous metallic tension member between 
adjacent courses of compression members and 
in the tension zone, the said tension member 
being lower at or near the underside of the arch, 
the said member being embedded in the mortar 
or cement joint, and the interstices of the same 
being filled by the mortar or cement. 


8,295 of 1905.—E. Moccertt: Reinforced Girders 
or Beams. 

A girder of reinforced stone of great resistance 
and small dimensions, composed of a metal rein- 
forcement of flat curved bars, the curve of which 
is greatest at the places where molecular forces 
of compression are the highest, blocks of artificial 
or natural stone being in the regions where the 
said stresses of compression are the greatest, 
and a filling of concrete in the intermediate 
parts, means for connecting together the flat 
iron bars of the metal reinforcements, consist- 
ing of an angle-iron or 1-shaped iron bars in 
short lengths, which 1-shaped iron bars traverse 
the projecting portions of the bars of the metal 
reinforcements. 


11,322 of 1905.—C. Genser: Cement Fences. 
This relates te a fence of concrete or the like, 
consisting of sets of posts and plates, the said 
posts being divided into several pieces so that 
the height of the fence may be varied, a holding- 
down bolt within the pieces of the posts, and 
grooves and tongues on the fitting ends of the 
pieces of the posts, the grooves of the head- 
pieces of the post ends being short of the top face 
so as to prevent the uppermost plate from being 
removed. 


12,162 of 1905.—H. Smewarr: Machine for 
Manufacturing Hollow Artificial Stone Beams 
or Girders. 

A method of forming hollow girders or beams 

by means of a travelling cement forming and 

discharging machine, consisting in first moving 
the carriage so as to deposit and level a bottom 
layer of sand of the desired length and width, 
then placing a number of cores on said layer for 
producing the hollow portions of the girders, 
then raising the carriage and moving it over the 
bottom layer and cores while depositing a further 
supply of cement thereon to form the walls and 
back of the girder structures, the latter bein 
preferably simultaneously, with the last-na 
operation cut into separate girder lengths, by 
plates on the underside of the travelling 
apparatus. 


13,1467%of 1905.—W. Smira: Earthenware and 
Other Sinks, Baths, and the like. 


his fconsists in the combination with sinks, 
wash-tubs, or the like made of earthenware or 


ae ress ofthe te, ad 
in such number and in such positions and of{such 
shapes and sizes and configuration as may be 


This consiste in the 
rods or wires embedded in the and 
tension rods, of thin metal rods or wires em 

in the tile and encircling nail holes formed therein. 
760 of 1905,—E, E, W. Burr 2 


situated upon c 


a, 


like Tiles or Slabs, 


15,268 of 1905.—A. P. Bosserr : Roof, Wall, and 
in addition to 


nspection Cover 
Sewerage Manholes in}{Connexion with 


for 
Gas or Similar Worke, 


ThisYrelates to jon covers for sewerage 
manholes and cham in xion with gas, 
water, or similar works, in Which the lid is 


ion blocks, the top of the said 
cushion being bevelled in:an inward {direction, 
in combination with opposite bevels, formed upon 
the lid, whereby the — upon the cushion 
is equalised and any la =mo 


vement? of , the 
cover prevented, 
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Bations, 3 in andia by i ee 
Second deals, 3 

oe ee 

main po dnb prelates 

ar 55h ee os 200 210 

Do. § in, by 9 it.ccrccrcrrecsereee 18 0 0 19 10 
Second yeliow desis, Sintyiiin. 16-0 0 © 17 0 
Do, 3 in, by 9 it.....cccecessseesee 14 10 0 16 0 
<< 0 0 12 10 
ll in. 00 M4 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in...cccscocceseseose 1210 0 4 0 
Battens. 0080 li o 
White Sea and a 
Fics white denis $ tn. by 11 in. 1410 0 iaio 
Battens .... noe BO 
cepaccabmermaines yg $7 0 14 10 
~ = in. by 9in. 1210 0 13 10 
° oe battens ......10 0 0 ll @ 
rene: 08 SeeePenersesoeces 16 10 0 2 0 
velow vod 9 aan. 
un. wane = : : os 
Kane Pine. age : $ * 5 
Soiatiaeee ia” 
ea BE TCG ncenccorere 030 038 
i a_i © 2 8 02 
Watnenot Oat ft. cube. ee: 64 
‘ainscot sup. as 
inch at 008 00 

2 in, do. do. sescceneeeetons 0 0 7 = 
Dry eg ay neeagre Ta- 

Salsstol Figurs ‘omc as Re * +t: 
ony ana ieee ft.sup. ia = 
ee et ee 
American Whitewood ” Pianks, 

per ft. cube. 9 040 0 5 

1 7 in. » planed and Per square. 

i, paceman cet = ™ asi 

uy Pipl, asd ad bei stings 

1 en es sahagtine sii 

1 in, by 7 in, white, planed and nthe — 

sgnatehea —. Om 6 01 6 

and Leaded or V-jointed Se ine ese 

lin, by 7 in, - do. do. O14 0 018 0 

rae & do. 010 0 ell 6 

in. by 7in. do. dow do. O18 9 015 0 

6 6d, to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 
JOISTS, GIRDEBS, &o. 
ib delivered 
Railway Vana, rer ton. 
Rolled Steel Joista, ordinary £ s. d. zs 
Steel Compound Stancheons Hie $ 1017 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 
we oS oe 
tie aca arcs 
imoluding ordinary 
terns 617 6 8 0 
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A tron mamie at weremab mie Semis’ 


mir 8 oem . 
morn pars rege gmc ; 
~ » 7 & wort ate ae d 4m 
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CONTRACTS. 


(For some Contracts, etc., still open, but not included im this List, see previous issues.) 


OCTOBER 14, 1905, 














Nature of Work or Materials. 





OAD MAKING AND PAVING WORSE 
“BUP. OF SAINGLE & FIXING WOOD vENCiIG 
Two Small Filters aod Clear-water W 


Lancasbire Boiler at Otiey Workhouse ............ | Wharfedale Guardians............ BO. Ni Clerk, Uaion 

Storey Institute. Lancaster: Additions .......... (| nena sacs Wright & Son, a Omay 

Cloakroom, Retaioing Walls, etc., at Garniach Schoo! Moumoutbenirs, Education Com. .. |R. L. Roberts, A Sp cess: PEST eh esinass 
One $6-kilowatt Steam wnenneersck oonene tense recess Worksop U.D.C. ..... sescevececs |S. F. Crowther, abercara, Worked 

One boy oa wove seed sebOob ninecesouvaets seeoe' Yatiee ae nth ie We ee Engloeer, ksop. 

Cast-Iron BU, vac vc icenvedseussesdesnesceuns é way SRR EE flices N 

Grey Hematite Pig-Irom ........sesseesececenees do. Company, ete, London, E.0. 
Widening of Union Bridge .........6s.ceeeeecees Aberdeen Town Council .......... 


Road i Dorking Union Workhouse.. 
Seaiaosavocere Isle of Bly Education Committes .. 
md fod Pir Telegraph Poles... ipaeuneden Namie Coaee Wt ns eonsiadeaese os 

. ieee ebceneennt erton Chev ceeccecesses arveyor t0 the Counel 
Steam Engine and Two Pumps at Waterworks .... Leyland U.D.C...................| 8, ge 


Come een ene eee tee 


Goods and Materiala .... ........ 






By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, etc., supplied by 
ckewevn | enaiounas HR Council's Bagineer, Council Offices, Hendon, N.W 


Cl cevescceee | Dundee Water Commissioners .... G. Baxter, acer, 93. Commercial -street, Dantes 


W.D 
+. Dorkiog Guardians .........ec00 b A Hs 
RB. 


reanali, 
Pair of Semi-detached Houses, Kirkley-in-Farness.. | coxbivem a fom ae a . Brown, 17, 
I 


Field Drainage Works, Lower Cullerme. etc., Farms 
Galvanised Iron Structure, Kirkstali-road 


1,700 yds. of }2-in. Cast-Iron Pi neue adaeoes «+s Horwich U.D.C. ......-0000.00+ | Pe Tabormer, Clerk. 
Sewage Works. Mount Sion- Radcliffe fe U.D.C. ...cceeeseceseee | We L. Rothwell, Engin M Qos, Beewieh 
Excavate and Clear Reservoir, Fairlie Wtrwks., Large | wt ube oe A. Stevenson, C.B., 14, Cathcart treet ay ound apebeheptall 


970 ft. of Iron Bar pag PRES 


Seiweecaares Hendon B.D.C,.........ssvecceee [oe Ae Webb, 
Glamorgan C.C...... bus kien || T. M. Franklea, w Cafe oo. Sauce. 


scaunbel Leeds Baucation Committee ..,... | W. 8. Braithwaite, Atenieert. Education Ofices, i 


, Stanmore ... 


Widening Bridgend, etc.. Main Road at Coychurch ie : 
*COVER. HEATERS & PIPING AT "BROOK HO; Metropolitan Aoyteme Board...... | Office of the Board, Embankment, B. 


1,200 ft. of 9-in. iy digo wer, H 


Farm Buildings at 
anch Stores, South Elmsall: near 


Branch ie 
*NURSES HOME AT INFIRMARY, | MILE END. Mile End Guardians.............. JM, Kalght,“Arcnitect 35 
mas, 


Two Cottage Homes for Children, Bargoed . sosecees | Merthyr T 1 Guardians ........ 


T. Bode 
Detached Residence, Otley-road, Eldwick ........ Me. JR. Oger ......66+0+4, | We B. Nunos, Archi +: revese| 
cette Ee bane Geer age dis | Dae Tipped | Architect, 78, 2 Markeretrost, Bagicy. beleebeeis | 


Waste-water and Recording 


Residence, Otley-road, Eldwick 


Police Station at Gorsenion............++. e+eeess Glamor Quarter Sessions ....., | T. 
Gi Menem, SRUTMNO .cnnsnessssnccasnecieessat te Gadiye Uchat Building Club ...... |. Dy. Willlnes’ Gier, Westgats virco, treot, Gardltt oo 2 020002) 
Road Material 2.00 .ccscorsnercis cece eeeeee «+» Romford R.D.C, web h dnedeeeuee ca G. Lap * Surveyor, Ae ** SRE 
1,100 cubic yds. of Broken Pit Flints ............ Broadstairs U.D.C. ............. | B. Hurd, CB. we Surveyor ine ang chambers, Romt 
Convales. Hosp. for Chiid., Olive Mount, Wavertree Liverpool Select Vestry ....... -.. | B. Kieby, Architect, 6. Cook-street, Li “ms Rvetete 4 
Deepesing Weil at Workhouse, Bulosmp, Halesworth | Blything Guardians .............. | H, 4. Mullens, Clerk, Union Offices, Bulcamp, Hal 
490 tons of 4-in. Granite Cube Sette . Wallasey U.D.C, ............. --» | W. H. Travers, Engineer, Public Offices, Bgremont. Cheshire 
*ALT@RA. & ADDIT. TO SCHO., WARLINGHAM | Surrey Education Committee Jarvis & Richat is, Architects, 96. V, *. 
Driviag, etc.. a Tunnel (500 to 600 yds. long).. .. United W’minster & Wrexham Colls. | W. Edwards, neer’s Office, Ruabon 
*ERECT. OF STATION AT HADDENBAM. BUCKS | G.W. & G.C. Riys. Joint Committee | Bagineer, Great Central Railway, Maryisbone Station .......... 
*MAKING-UP ROAD AND BACK ALLEY Ealing Town Councit ............ | Gouneil’s Bngiacer, Town Hal FA It 


Culverting of Gwynfi Brook, 


pighes Drive. Purley Croydon B.D.C. 2.0... ..ceceees uw. 
Bisho y -|R Py Surveyor, Town Hall, 


4 estes Birmingham, verton 
Avenue Mineral pos pode sk "Sancremm Kendal.. Messrs. Alexander & Sons ........ | J. F. Curwen, P.B1.B.A., te, Kendal 
Doncaster Garside & flict ad Surveyor, P ‘ 
Toad, 


Poatetract Industrial Society .... 
sseeeees Rhondda U D.C. eaves 


WY. Walton, Clerk, 


enue «++ | Glyncorewg U.D.0. . seeceecescees | W. P. Jones. Surveyor, Council Omens, 


le afi 
Additions to Duke of Gordon Hotel, Kingusale . +» Mr. W. Walfenden .............. | A. Cattanach & Son, Architects, Ki 


Stables, Coach Hoase, Motor Car Build way & 
Stabling. Fire-Station, etc , Stone 
*NEW SCHOOLS, THATTO = g be 


Additions, etc.. Laharns, Hotel, La 


1300 fons of 21m. Basalt Waterloo-road.......... pe yy any TE nescence Paes me 

5.900 Damn OF Bae. BOM ic oc cc caesvdccecacca ce Obie UI. oocsvc cecusecséeds . ees 

Tabor O.M. Chapel, Schools, ete. Maesteg ooo Si diot ay pasak-chamber Gard 

Enlarge. of rooms, ete., Plympton St. Mary Sch. The Managers |... |’... .++see | Mr. Gilmour, at the School J 
“ERE, INFI@M., Erc. otk SEBDGE. WEASE. | Wirral Guardians... |, vseacsees J. H. Davies & Sons, Architect, Ohester .- 1... 0727070000707 
Street Improvements... ...........seeseeeees +++++ | Arundel Town Council............ | A. Holmes, Town Clerk, Aruadel . PETAL TORN PREYS ‘ 
Sewage Dis Marton Colliery, Durham........ | Basington R.D.C............ --+e+ | ©. Rule, Surveyor, Saowell, vis Gunderiand 
*POLICE STA. & PETTY SESS. br., NR. BRISTOL Gloucestershire ©.0............... | The County Surveyor Hall, adoland vases veseeseseees 4g, 
Pair of Small Semi-Detached Villas at Llandudno... 8 =)... Mines & Sutherland, | isa os. South John-street, Liverpool. 
“0c 9 « ~-saramepdeinacase SCHOOLS, ELY .. i < ot Ely > a Committee.. | County Ely 

Bungalow Vs coca ghs sapnedunanbanbbarvnbeate | Mie, BM. BB. Witham... ...cccccccvces : te eee ee eee os aeeees 

Shop apd Dwelling Houses at Thurles <-° 0... iatcaas F begin OR n.,Arohitects, Andrew's. olin: apageren 


Police Station and Court, Henbury 


Ta. ST. tl LENS | E Helen's Borough Council 
vosenes +++» | Tourist Development (Ireland) “Li 
Branch Library, anes cuseceesers Ocenscccccsee Cardiff Sonpentios dieeunige ia 
Branch Library, Cathay .......... 
3.000 tons Tram Bails, Britist Standard, Sec 
*MAK.-UP GRASMERE & WINDEGMERE J ROADS | Wood reen U. D.G.oeeveveeeeeees 
Private Street Improvements, Wood Green..... «+» | Wood rgd With ie canes osesecs 


ee eeeeee 


do, 
Beeston U.D.€......... yerrrrr es 


on No. 4 B Public Works Com'tee 


Gloucester ©.C..........0.sseee++ | County phar” Shirehall, 





—_ Gloucester . 
opOUN. WALL. Etc, KENS. PALACE BARRACKS | | War. Department 0000000000002) | BL B. Measures, Architect, War Office, A 


are 


2 
esesss” 


woes om Bean De Surveyor, ae leeoseennaoes Parte Cidace | 
beg ne act Offices, Ashb 


SSSSSSSSSEE SS 
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Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. Competitions, —. Contracts, iv. vi. vill. x. 





Public Appointments, — 





METALS, 


Inos— 
Common Bare sorcrrssrsessesevecee 


Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 


Hoo Iron, bagie CO cesccsese 
. Sean 


seveeeres 


"(*and upwards, according according to size 


Sheet [ron, Black— 
Ordinary = TO 2D Be sevcerres 
g. ees eeeree 


so Be vtncsorin 


et = an ary ie8 by athto 


One tom Besceresciisicerserprecine 1h 
sizes 


Go ‘ecteninnat 


Sheet ‘Iron, "Galvanised, flat, 


Ondine cates to 20 
es eo teeseeres 
” ” 22,.and dig. 


” ” &- eneeeeces 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheete— 
Ordinary sizes 6 ft. to 8 ft, 20 g. 

” ” 22g. and. 


” o 26 Be ccosee 08 eee 


quality— 
0 


coo ooo 

















£4. 4. | trox~—continued. P 
$1 : er ton, in London. Ingots 
By pee Shoots, Sf. by Zt, £ a. a. 28.4, Fz epee Tonk 
. 2 0 0) acre Beene ttlcker 3 ae ee ~ RAINE Be covcocenscscateonses 
wim | oo peaeepeaces. - | sontinag a) 4 ~~ = Blowpipe,.cossverseeserssees 
~ $ip 9 | Cat naile, Sin, Ginn, 9100 ~ 915 0 ENGLISU SHEBT GLASS IN CRATES 
pa (Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) weg 
i hee LEAD, do. Tx ton, tn London 26°00. thirds ..cscrsssssscccceses 
rt £a4 fourths...... 
ms ‘Teanmetny F o 2 rot pe 
¥ SAL 2>50 — ve a cachiacaees 
AG oe Conde pee -s Pe we a cannevevens 
-_ = Vieille Montagne e...sse-t0@ i". 
me eoeres 81 15 0 Ty -_ 
Silesian 206 Go im 
pe — Corrzen— 
eae Strong Sheet.............per lb © O11 ... 
in - Thin etcervecsensee = gg 01 0 ves - 
Copper nails ;.............. ra S$ 6h: - 
oe | Strong Sheet 
= i i Seo weereerenene 0 010 ~~ - 
~ WSs coma ch 


METALS (continued). | LEAD, &c. (continued )— 
i Per tou, in Leotey 
i. 
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OILS, &c. (continued). 2s. a. 

Ground English White Lead ton 19 15 0 

Ger eads py eons agi 1 5 0 
Stockholm Tar per barrel 1 13 0 
VABNISHES, &0, 
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Varnish POneeeseceosaceseesesees 
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Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,”’ and must reach us 


not later than 10 a.m. on Thuredays. (N.B.—We cannot | 


publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the 
architect or the bull wher ; and we cannot publish 
announcementa of Tenders accepted unless the amouot 
of the Tender is etated, nor any list in which the lowest 
Tender is under 10(4., unless in some exceptional cases 
and for special reasons ] 

“enotes aceepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ASHBURTON.—For 1,300 ft of $-in. fire main at’ 


Folne Park. for the Hon. R. Dawson, D.L. Mr. F. W. 
Vanstone. engineer, Palace-chambera, Paigoton :— 
Shand & Mason £441 160) H. F. Stevens £2:0 0 0 
W. Grisen- E. Smith & Co., 

thwaite .... 230 00 Baltons- 
H.R. Coles .. 220 00 boroagh, 
T. L. Harding 204 00 Somerset* .. 172 17 3 


BARNES.— For additions to sdministeative block at 
hospital, Mortlake, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 


G. B. Tomes, Council Surveyor, High-streat. Mortiake., : 


SW. Quantities by M-. A. O. Lreed+, 62, Lincoin’s-inn- 
fielda, W.C :— 


Mason & Gay.. £1,667 0)! Brooking & Son £1,429 0 
Spencer, Santo, | KB. Wall ...... 1,494 O 

&0Co. ....., 1,600 0 Myall & Upson. 1,309 0; 
King &@ Son .. 1,687 O J. Remshaw.... 1,989 0 
Bowyer & Co... 1,665 0) A. C. Heywool 1,379 0 
Enorew Bros. .. 1529 ©} Almond @& Son, 
Pheltourne@Co, 1,611 | Ltd......... 1,879 0 
Harris & Co, ,W. H. Gyde .. 1,322 0 

Utd... ...... 1,499 0} J. W. Drake .. 1,311 0 
Knot & Sons .. 1,470 11) W. Lowe, 190, 
Hughes & ©o., | Castelnau, 

OM exsvdvs . 1,479 0) Ponce AMY @ 
G. Parker...... 1,447 Oj} 3. Christie .... 1,233 0 
Mimmack & Co. 1,439 0° 


BIRMINGHAM.—For burses’ home, Birmingham 
Workhouve Infirmary. Mr. W. H. Ward, architect, 
Paradise street, Birmingham :— 


G. Robinson ..... . £3,206 | J. Atkinson ...... £3,045 
Cole &@ Suu ..... - 3,100] R. Fenwick ...... 38,019 
P. Cox, ..0si net RET ee icc... 2,992 
Rapcote @ Bors ., 3,066) A. Pitts..... soocs BOAT 
G. Jackson ...... 3,060/ T. Wilkinson .... 2898 
E. Crowder .... G. Webb*.,...... 2,879 


. 804 . 
{All of Birmingham } 


BODYIN.—For erection of a biock of eighteen 

vorkmen’s dwellings, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. B. T. Buseombe, Borough Surveyor :— 
Srockerell .. £8,450 0 O| Hobbs ...... £1,599 0 
Pothick Bros. 8,444 0 0| Brown & Son 2,697 00 
— in eade 3,065 18 6! Trehane .... 2475 00 
am Bros... 2,880 0 v| Bennett, Caw- 


sand, 
Bons....., 2.646 00] mouth® i 2,370 00 


1 ROWDON (Chechire).—For alterations and sdditions 
: Bowdon Parish Church Schools, for the Kev. Arch- 
cn Gore, D.D., and School ee. Messrs. 
ton “aencke ees architects, 41, Joha Dalton- 
Blacktriars-strect, Manchestae ee He Io ROP, 
ere os £1,487 | Hamilton & Sons £1,350 
I e & Yorquoy 1,420] B &Gait .. 1320 
1 F. Moore ....., 1,480/ G. rane & 

» Pennington ..:: 1°870 Son, Manchester* 1,807 


BUSHEY.—For pullin. 

‘ @ down and rebuilding new 

per a London-road, Bushey. Herts, for the Cates 

on Uth-Western Bank, Ltd. Mr. ©. L. Morgan 

: witeet, 43. Cannon-street, Loadon, B.C. : — ¢ 
- Moscrint.... £28761. @ J. Waterman £2,564 











Tennant & Co 2,781 
vibes Godson & Sons ... 2,555 
BS Older & . Brightman, W 
Sons ttrceevese 2,667] ford a_i 2,525 


: BRIGHTON.—For supply of diessed granite kerb and channel, for the Town Council :— 





i 
} 


i i 
jist & Co., London® Norway 
Ey Manuele esees ee eeeeeee | segues 
ry » Van Praagh & Co. sp | ” eeeereee 
child & ati eeee | ” tediotd tera 
aR, csotgrecnneeste | hs eens 





Ww. rT i ” Peeteeee | 
Wa ieee cccssceeeeees | Goi 2050 
See eee eee ee eeeens So ny ee 


et rnin 


CAVEBSHAM.—For Ia’ 802 yds. of 
von ~ ying y oe 12-in. cast- 


0 0; Biggs, W 
262 14 0 _— 


oo. @ 
o we oeseoco oo 


eo 282 2 oof 


COLOHESTER.—For the erection of s school at 
for the Education Committee. Mr. C. 


Manders .. £5,486 10 4 
Beaumont 4,928 0 





CH (Wales).—For repsirs and alterations 
Congregational Chapel, for the committee, 
arenitect, Yuys-street, Port Talbot 

B. Picton & Co., Pontrleydyten® 


eee ee eee eee eee eee ee) 





FAIRFIELD (oear Manchester).—For the erection of 
ten dwellings in Stapley-strcet. off Ashton Sill-iane, 
¥ Mr. J. Pollitt, Stanley House, Fairfield. 
& T. C.. Mayor, atfchitects, 41, John, Daiton- 


W. Q. Smith & Co, £2,275 


FOLKE3TONE.—For constructing an underground 
convenience opposite Town Hall, Folkestone, for the 
Corporation. ‘Mr. A. E. Nichols, A.M. Tost C.E., Borough 
.| Engineer and Surveyor, Fulkestone. Quantities by 
Borough Engineer :— 

O. asarx, 3, Burrow-road, Folkestone* ...... £165 


FOLKESTONE.— For the alterations of Pelham House, 
Bouverie-road, East, into a county school for girls, for 
the Education Committee of the Kent County Vouncil. 
Mr. W. 8. Robinson, Surveyor to the Committee : 

FP. W. & J. Claik £1,579 0 





Hayward & e 
{Surveyor’a estimate, £',12).] 


LITTLEHAMPTON.—For paving works, for the 
Mr. H. Howard, engineer, 





Urbaa District Council. 
Littlehampton :-— 
E. @ Holland £615 00 


ngton, N.* £531 13 5 
LITTLEHAMPTON.— For supply and delivery of 290 


granite, brokeo, for the Urban District 
Mr. Howard, engineer, umn ~y i 


&. 
per & Bon .... = 
on hampton® ...... 11 7 
Fry Bros. ........ 11 3 








LONDON.—For contemplated —_ of No. 44, 
Bayoord & Maynard, archi- 

ohn-street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 
& Co. — H. Hocking ...... £1,050 


Castletown-road, West 
for the Trustees. 





LONDON.—For 
formed 


& 


OA oe 
Jentick & Crocker .......- 
Curtis SRG cc ccvcdwcecvss 








10-in, by 6-in.  12-in. by 6-in. 
Edge Kerb at Flat Channel 
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a | 


mero==s=t 
=<. 
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et tet _ ! 
Dewi w oes me } 
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fouled cnet ool ool one 


(Tee 


SR ae 


 W. Rowe & Uo. .. 4,127| Lole & Oo. ....-- 


Hem OOS OF 
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LONDON.—YFor channelling, and msking-u 
the road of Stainton-road and Highciere-strvet : 
Lewisham Council. an Putten, C.E., 
Surveyor, Town ca 

Stainton- Hi 

Fry Bros. £2,198°0 0° £1,073 0 

sf. Stevens ........ 2,200900.... _ 

= eno ete. « Sane e coco. §=OF O 

Martin .......... 2,600 sees 1046 17 

W. Pearce ........56 2608 O0.... 096 

J. Mowlem & Co. .... 2,094000.... 1,068 0 

w. ee eee aeee 3,692 0 0 ere 1,760 0 
For paving the footways of same with artificial stone 

Stainton- Highclere- 
Atias Stone Co., Ltd.* .... £480 00 .... £260 006 
Excelsior Patent Stone Co. 48618 6 .... 267199 
Imperial Stone Co,, Ltd... 409 00 .... 265 00 
We BOM cesccecctsccss Oe 86 .... B60 
J. Ellis & Sons, Ltd....... 588 26.... WO 06 
Shap Granite & Patent 
Co., cosese 6383 26.... 300 96 
F. Hoffmann ...........-. 647106 .... 21110 
Patent Victoria Stone Co., 
sseconsevacdessess. Bee 86 w.e BEBO 
Empire Stone Co. ........ 564196 .... 294 180 
Adamant Stone & Paving 

Co., isebevsstvcscs Ge 66... BO O06 

John Mowlem ¢ Co., Ltd. 636 00 .... 335 090 


LONDON.—For 160 additional cars, for the London 
County Council Tramways :— 
Price Total price 


per car. (160 cars). 


po con agen isswes £506 0 .... £75,760 
tan ~~ 
Railway Carriage Wagon 


Ci, BAe csccesccncesgiccs - 8210 .... 76,375 
United Electric Car Co., Ltd... 499 0 .... 74850 
Brush Electrical Engineering 
AO a i 40410 .... 764,175 
Ee my I 423 10 .... 68,525 

upgar way 

Machine Works, Ltd. ...... 388 6 .... 58,200 

The lowest teoderers, the Hungarian Railway Car- 
riage and Machine Works, did not comply with the 
Council's specification for the work, and further, were 
not prepared to accept the Council's conditions of 
labour. Ia these circumstances, therefore, the next 
lowest tender, namely, that of Messrs. Hurst, Neilson. & 
Co., Ltd., amousting to 63.525/., was accepted. The 
amount inciudes a sum of 11. a car body ia respect «f 
a steel under-frame, and has been accepted up.n con- 
dition that not less than 40 cars are delivered by 
January 15, 1906, a further 40 by February 15, a 
further 40 by March i5, and the balance on or before 
April 15, 1906. 


LONDON.—For maximum traction bogie truck: 
required for 160 cara, for the London County Council :-— 





Price per Total 
pair of price 
trucks for (150 
one car. cars). 

Hungarian Railway Carriage & 
Machine Works, Ltd. ...... £92 © .... £13 800 
Brush siectrical Engineerings 96 0 .... 14,400 
O85 WAR esis ascneatonnen tglI6 @ .... 17,08 
United Electric Car Co., Ltd"{.199 19 c*7* jes 
Hurst, Nelson, & Co.,Ltd. .... 112 0 .... 16800 
19D © cece ee 

. 

Mountain & Gibson, Ltd., Bury*; $152 9 **": 13730 
e c wi3k O. 19,650 

eckham Manufacturio 0. 
ig een oe 140 0... 21,000 
We See « . kncccccecuss 1 Qo. 24,000 





LONDON.—For electrical equipment and assembly of 
cats, forthe London County Council :— 


Price. Total 
Pr ee Brec Price 

genes for ry of one (15 
, Car. Cars.) 

£ sd. £ 6 £ 


facturing Ory LAS+) soyin4 | 8 0 | 68,200 


Ltd. 203 18 4 910 45,475 


Ltd. 293 13 4 10 0 45,560 
Brush Electrical En- 
gineering co, Ltd. 853134 20 0 56,050 








LONDON.—For laying of cable duets in consexion 
with new electric tramways, the London County 


oe ccenham, Verdes, & Ca, .... SOR7IS 18 
J. F. Cummings & Co. .....--- 42,812 17 

8. Kavanagh &@ Co. ...++--++> 41,267 : 

5 

2 

2 


bg tay ieeees 34,276 1 


6 
8 
3 
0 
6 
7 
2 i aa RR RR “> a 2 ¢ 
cebeannokes 22 
a ts = 4 31,182 63 


For first section cf block of baildings, 

Tn me. te. é E. Kingwell, architect, 
108 and 1u4, B0.:— 

see ee £4,620 | Sims & Co. ...... £3,960 

Massticid eid & Sons... rye} J.C. Richards &Co. 8,925 

Fairbead @ Sons... 4,236 | Patman & Fother- ome 

W. J. Renshaw.... 4,193/ ingham® ....-- oie 


cinenn’: ae 
Grover.@ Sons.... 4,036 | Minter compresses 3, 
3.964 Co..,... 3,749 
- [Architect's estimate, £1, j ts 
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J. & M. Patrick .. 34,839) Kup & Gasford 32,331 
H. Wilcock & Co. $4,775 Kerridge & Shaw 31,972 
Patman & Fother- | Wallis & Co. .. $1,048 
inghem ...... $4,700 A. Monk, Lower 
Shelbourne & Co. 34,549! Edmontcn, N.t 31,700 
Lovatt, Lid. .... 34.500 
[Architect's 3 estimate, £34,000.) 


LUDDENDEN FOOT.—for reconstruction of 1.515 
super. yda. of paving upon a concrete foundaticn. 
certain portions of main road, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. J. Stockwell Bottomley, Councils Sur- 
veyor, Laddenden Foot. Quantities by Surveyor :— 

J. Brunton £1,258 14 0|H.Burnham,. £130 16 0 

T. Coates .. 660 4 0/ Belifield rc 
z Walker & Barnes .... 410 19 10 

ae £15 4 O/T. Wild, Lud- 

Riley Bros. denden Foot*® 405 0 0 

@ Hartley 445 3 8 

[Sarveyor’s estimate, £428 6s, 8d } 


ME SINGHAM.- —For_ erecting an el-mentary school 
at Messingham, rear Kirton-in-Lindsey, for Lindsey 
Couaty Council Edgcation Committee. Mesers. Scorer 
& Gamble, architects, Bank Street-chambers, Lincola :— 
R. J. Thompson £2.705 ©} W. Moss & Sons, 

W. Pallister .. 2,675 0 i: ~~» £2674 
Kettering Co- J. ‘Manders 2,460 

operative 8. *. & T. 

Builders, Ltd. 2,663 15 Kelsey ...... 2,877 
Cc. Sprakes & . M. i 

DOK oo ox cone 2,625 | W. B. Loughton 2,212 
J. Guttridge - -» 2,598 0] PF. Scarborough, 
Lincoln® .... 2,190 


PENZANCE.—For alterations at Polmennor Quarry. 
Mr. F. Latham, Borough Engineer, Public-buildings, 
Penzance :— 

Tomlin & Triggs Bros. ....... nesicchds Bane OS 


RAMSGATE.—For 3,00 ft. of 12-in. by 6-in. granite 
channel, for the Corporation. Mr. T. G. Taylor, Borough 
Lagiceer, Albion House, Ramsgate :—~ 


os woe oo 





per ft. 

«. d. 

DOG. edccccvcdsdsviscceccscs cs 1 4 
Macleod & Co.........+00+ siboteveis “RO 
SR Sa eee et me ee 
Carlingnose Granite Co..........2+55+ 1 0} 
En WOMEN Tikes tccadukesnsncé 10 
Rurgess Burgess & Co. .........0206% 0 11} 
J. Goodchild & OO. on csccccccscesce 0 10} 
BONERS & OR. nce cencdnicdovare 0 10} 
B. J. Van Praagh & Co. ......e0e0+s 0 10) 
Fa Bs: We OBE si c'c hiv leek ove vpuns 0 104 
A. & F. Masuelle, London*® .......... 0 10} 


BEV ENOAKS. — For removal aod building steel 
girder bridge over river Eden, for the Rural District 
wcuncil. Mr. W. H. Bolt, Surveyor to the Council, 
Rienbridge :— 

H. Y. Smith & Son.. £160] F. Pluck, Tonbridge* £124 
Stone, Farley, & Co. 137 


SOUTHAMPTON.—For Bitterne Park Congrega- 
tional Church, Cobden-avenue, Bitterne-park. South- 
ampton. Plans and quantities prepared by Mr. J. H. 
Blizard, F.8.1. (Lemon & Blizard), of Southampton, 
(architect to the trustees) :— 


H. Stevens & Exors.of the late 
Co. ..cecees £2,838 0 0 W. Franklin £2,538 0 0 
A. Bailey . 2,608 9 7/J. Nichol .... 2,42200 
H. Cawte .. 2,687 0 0| Dyer & Sons.. 2,300 0 0 
Jenkins & Sons, + Jupe® .... 2. 386 0 0 
BAG. bn ccs 2,570 0 0| H. Lawrence}. 2.176 00 
[Architect's protecting estimate, £2,300. } 


¢ Withdrawn. 


ULVERSTON.—For widening the highway between 
the villages of Near and Far Sawrey, on the ferry to 
Hawkeshead-road, for the Rural District Council. Mr. 
W. F. Y. Molineux, Surveyor, Town Hall, Ulverston :-— 

G. Wilson, Rydal-road, Ambleside .... £232 14 1 








WATFORD.—For_ sewerage, Hickmanaworth- road, 
ete. for Watford Urban District Council. Mr, D. 
Waterhouse, eee 4, Bigh-street, Watford: — 


R. ©. Brebn | Free & Sons £4.421 7 2 
&@ Cn. ... “£8,810 19 0 | Rayoor .. 4,387 67 

Lone & Cook 8,320 00 Stone. Farley, 

J. Riley .... 8,930 19.0) & Co. . 4.283 00 

Bateman .... 5,207 00 


& Sons 4,215 
» & Cn, 4,107 18 6 


A. T. Catley ¢ & Co. .... 4,081 15 3 
A. B. Nuan.. 4, |Z. Jackson .. 8,683 8 9 
H. Brown .. 4,468 00° | Smith & Co. 3,769 20 

WEALDSTONE.—For making-up 1 and srringtn, ‘and 
poet means pvt lighting Hami 


G. Wiggs.... a 
W.G. Wilmott 4,784 0 
J. Wateon .. 4650 0 


= 


roads, the Union District mm org Mr. 
H. Walker, Council's Engineer, Wealdstone. Quantities 


: Ja W. Drake .... £2,605 
his vcicene £2.770| Free & Son ...... 2,55 


T. Adems ....... . 2:794| Wealdstone- .... 2,546 
W. @G. French .. 2706) F. B. Barry ...... 2,534 
8. Gibbons ...... 2,644 T. E. Starkey eves 2,480 


WEYBRIDGE.—For supply ‘of road | yyy orem for 


the Urban District Council. Mr. Jcha 8. Crawshaw, 
Council's Surveyor, Weybridge :-— 


1j-in. Quenast Granite, 
Cc. M. Manuelle, 120-123, Fenchurch-street, 
London, EG ip dis cdcwstectescécases: UR 


her nage Hp pron gg F Nos, . “ 6, Parkside. 





Messrs. Homer & Lucas, architects, 3 Bucklersbury, 
B.C. Quantities by Mr. G. Silvester, 46, Strand, W.C, :-— 
Larke Broa, . 


ere ee ee eee er eeee £1 1,606 
A. Hudson, ‘Westminster* ee coe 3,685 
Hammond 


cccccccccccesescesccvese dy 


W.H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL cb — E.C, 


Telephone N No. 1365 London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS ‘JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 

Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 

greatest care. 
CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 

WOODEN BUILDINGS, 

Bank, Office, and Shop Fittings. 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 























ee 

LONDON. — erectio: administrative waren St the erection of three villa resi- 699 
block (superstrocturel, Homerton, N-B.,for the Hockney | dences Nik "Mr H. Rhos, arcntes, | WO BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd., BATH, 
Voloa Board of Guardians, Mr. W. A. Finch, architect, | 3, $+ crooked-lane Kiug William-street, London, 5.0. For all the Proved Kinds ot 
% Sing San eee my peda G. T.G. Clemens BOS." ...ccececessecseceee Ot,080 

right, reat Winchester-street, EC. :— 
Quon & 3 Lott ... $90,590 | Bethiok Bros... £4,048 hous extenlon, for cemeiates snes nt a BATH STONE. 
Pry @ Oo. | .--- 36,800) Shurmar & Sons o-s00 | Mr. D. Waterhouse, Surveyor, 1¢, High-atrect, | MPXsUS IKE, for Femi Beam 
Lawrence @ Sons 35,926) W. Lawrence & Watford :— sa x Jackson .... £849 16 2 
i.¥.8 85/789 Meme <i = is vs A. B. Riley ee £692 1 . i ae “43.71 
Witkiason Bros... 35,779 uk & Bestel ;* Saas a 0 2. 489 00 CSREES ccs 
Rtapicton é Gas $5,586| A. Paulin. -."-... 33390 | Bostmn’..t0. 608 18 7 ote de ie 00 HAM HILL STONE. 

. » } nsob oe 

Thomes & Edge. 35.289 | Pattinson abt * 33,003 | 4 B. Nunn .. 561 33 DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Oo., Limited 


(tneorporating the 
Pia Bill Seane Co, and ©. Trask and te, 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 


~—~Mr. ER. A, Williams 
gies tN Strand. , 


GREEK MARBLE. 


White and Bive Pentelikon at Low Prices 
for BUILDING PURPOSES. 
Beautiful Colours for Interior Decoration. 

Full Particulars and Samples :— 
MARMOR LIMITED, 
18, Finsbury Square, E.C, 











See Advt. p. xxi 
Asphalte.—The and Metallic La 
i tet Glenn), Office, . 
Poultry. rom Cy nPThe best best and cheapest materials 


for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, — so gee and milk- 
rooms, granaries, rooms, and terraces, 
i 


SPRAGUE & CO,, Ltd, 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, B.C. 





QUANTITIES, etc., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. [ Teygphone No. “4 


METCHIM & SON {* mtctiiivrenive'sc 


“ QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” 
1905, price 6d., post 74, In lesther, l/-, post 1/1. 


PILKINGTON & CO 


(Esrasiisuxp 1838.) 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, £.C, 


Telephone No., 6319 Avenue, 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Potoncead Asphalt 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 


ACID-BESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 











DOVETAIL CORRUGATED SHEETING 


(Fireproof, Solid Steel Sheet) 


IS RECOMMENDED FOR FIXING TO OUTSIDE WALLS 
FOR HALF-TIMBERED WORK. 
The Plaster can be Artistically Finished to Represent Masonry, &Os 


PEBBLE DASH, ROUGH CAST, VERMICULATED, &c. 





PARTICULARS FROM— 


“™ FIREPROOF COMPANY, L1p,, 10, York BUILDINGS, ADELPH. 
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